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WOODROW WILSON 
THE MAKING OF A LEADER 


by Epwarp YouncER* 


Wooprow Witson’s leadership has baffled many writers. Some see him 
as a political trimmer without firm convictions; others, as an uncompromis- 
ing visionary without deep perception. Wilson’s refusal to compromise 
on the League of Nations has spilled out over his whole career and colored 
it as uncompromising. His rapid transition from conservatism to pro- 
gressivism, once he entered politics, has likewise spilled out over his whole 
career and colored it as political trimming. 

If Wilson’s career is viewed from day to day through a microscope, we 
see some firmness which approaches inflexibility, and we see some shifting 
of position which approaches political trimming. But if we view his whole 
career in broad perspective, we see neither an uncompromising visionary 
nor a political trimmer. Instead, we see the application of ideas and plans 
which Wilson had formulated long before he entered politics. 

As a student and professor he worked out an elaborate philosophy of 
leadership, which, in effect, became a blueprint for his future political 
conduct. The failure to understand Wilson’s leadership is the failure to 
understand his philosophy of leadership worked out in his formative years. 
Let us now examine these formative years. 

No man in our political history spent more time deliberately educating 
himself for leadership than Woodrow Wilson. From early boyhood until 
a man of forty-six, Wilson pondered the qualities and problems of great 


*Dr. Younger is Professor of American History at the University of Virginia. His John A. 
Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lincoln to McKinley (lowa City, 1955) won the joint Phi 
Beta Kappa Prize at the University for the best work produced in the fields of the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the law. The ensuing article was prepared as a Wilson Centennial lecture for 
college students. It has been given before the Virginia Polytechnic Institute Convocation of 
students and faculty, the Arkansas State Historical Society, the University of Virginia Y.M.C.A. 

Membership Banquet, and the Albemarle County Historical Society. 
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leaders. Either consciously or unconsciously he incessantly trained and 
disciplined himself for leadership. He also yearned to be a man of letters. 
Throughout most of his life, therefore, the quiet scholarly side of his 
nature clashed with the surging, restless mind which required action. 

Born in Virginia some four years before the cannon boomed out over 
Fort Sumter, Thomas Woodrow Wilson was taken into the deep South at 
the age of one. He never lived in Virginia thereafter, except one and a half 
sessions at the University in the Law School. But he was always proud 
of his Virginia birth. He came to idealize Virginia traditions. Here among 
men of his “own race and breeding” he could speak his mind frankly upon 
any theme. It was exhilarating, he later declared, to return to Virginia 
and “breathe his native air again” — “to mix once more with those to whom 
he [felt] bound by a sort of intellectual consanguinity.” A man’s “rootage 
means more than his leafage,” he said on another occasion. Although deny- 
ing a newspaper report that he was a scion of an old Virginia family, he 
wistfully added, “But I wish I could say it were true.” 

Wilson’s adult sentimentality for Virginia stemmed from his birth, from 
his happy years at the University, and from his nostalgia for home and 
the whole South. But it also stemmed from his ever urgent need for a 
sense of belonging — he who always was on the move from one place to 
another. His very nature required him to affix himself to a tradition, to a 
culture, to a historic body of institutions.” 

Wilson’s immediate family background was of the old Middle West. 
His background in a literary sense, from both his father and mother, was 
in the English tradition. His father was a brilliant, restless Presbyterian 
minister brought up in Ohio; his grandfather, a genial vigorous man of 
affairs who came to America from Northern Ireland. Two of his uncles 
were high ranking officers in the Union army; a third uncle, a forerunner 
of William Jennings Bryan and Henry Wallace, waged a relentless war 
in Iowa in behalf of depressed farmers in the Gilded Age. His mother 
was a cultured Scot, born in Carlisle, England, of a long line of Presby- 
terian ministers.* 


1Address before the Virginia Bar Association, August 4, 1897, Ray Stannard Baker and 
William E. Dodd, eds., The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson (6 vols., New York, 1925-1927), 
I, 336, also in Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Virginia State Bar Association . . . 
(Richmond, 1897), p. 271. 

2Memorandum by Winthrop M. Daniels in Ray Stannard Baker papers, Library of Congress, 
cited in Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House (Princeton, Nh 1947), p- 1- 
Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It (Vintage 
Edition, New York, 1954), p. 241. 

3Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters (8 vols., New York, 1927-1939), 
I, 1-27. W. H. Fleming, “Autobiography of a Private Secretary,” Annals of lowa, 3rd ser., XV 
(July 1925), 20. 
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For a few years, his father taught chemistry at Hampden-Sydney College; 
thence to Staunton where Tommy was born; thence to Augusta, Georgia, 
when Tommy was almost one. There at eight, the child heard the distress- 
ing news of General Lee’s surrender, he looked on while Jefferson Davis, 
a prisoner of war, passed through the streets under Federal guard, and he 
grew up in the discouraging atmosphere of Southern Reconstruction. At 
nine he learned his letters; at eleven, to read. His learned father was his 
constant companion and teacher. “My son,” he would say, “the mind is not 
a prolix gut to be stuffed.”* Knowledge must be digested, must get into the 
blood and be transmuted. In short, knowledge must be boiled down for 
useful purposes. The son never read widely; but he read closely those 
books dealing with government and the affairs of men, and as a youth he 
tried to put them into practice. 

In a stable near the Manse in Augusta, young Wilson addressed his 
first Congress and devised his first covenant. He organized the Lightfoot 
Club, became its president, made a kind of constitution, and conducted 
debates according to rules of order. From this point on, he was always 
trying to organize human beings, to establish rules for their conduct, and 
to embody the rules in a constitution. These things seemed to be a part 
of his nature, and practice over the many years ahead was to give him 
skill. As a boy he was shy, sensitive, and imaginative. The things he liked 
to do he did with deep intensity. He was wiry, agile, light on his feet, 
but not skillful in games. His mind worked faster and was maturing 
quicker than his muscles. 

When Tommy was fourteen his father became pastor and a professor in a 
theological seminary in Columbia, South Carolina. There the boy read the 
Edinburgh Review and the New York Nation. He became deeply interested 
in British politics and hung a large portrait above his desk. “That is 
Gladstone, the greatest statesman that ever lived,” he would boast. “I intend 
to be a statesman too.” 

Three years later the family moved to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and the eighteen-year-old boy was sent to Davidson College. He made 
an above average record; he liked to study s:bjects outside the formal 
curriculum, and he developed a lively interest in debating societies. He 
joined one of these societies, led it in prayer, bought a new record book, 
revised and copied down the constitution. At the end of a year, he had 


4Address before the Fortieth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, Pittsburgh, October 13, 1904, Baker and Dodd, Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
I, 478. 
5Mrs. Jessie Bones Brower (n. d.) to R. S. Baker, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 57. 
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to leave school because of ill health — an early manifestation of a delicate 
nervous system which plagued him all his life. 

The next year in 1875, while the nation floundered in the wake of a 
great depression, a tall, thin, angular young Southerner, with broad, jutting 
jaws, appeared on the Princeton University campus. He was carrying an 
old, ministerial-looking black bag which belonged to his father. 

In his first year he was shy and made slow progress. Greek and math, 
especially, were hard. Falling in with Southern friends, he soon found 
companionship, came to belong, and in his second year experienced a real 
intellectual awakening. This was the turning point in his college career. 
In some measure at this point he took his education into his own hands, 
read what he wanted to read, and pursued his natural inclinations. His 
second year was a triumph over doubt, over the lack of self-confidence. 
“The rule for every man,” he later declared, “is not to depend on the educa- 
tion which other men prepare for him . . . but to strive to see things as 
they are, and to be himself as he is.”"* And again: “The man who reads 
everything is like the man who eats everything: he can digest nothing; 
and the penalty for cramming one’s mind with other men’s thoughts is to 
have no thoughts of one’s own.” 

At Princeton, Wilson became deeply absorbed in the study of politics, 
in leadership, in the machinery of government. As functional training he 
strove hard to become a polished orator and to acquire an effective literary 
style of writing. He was utterly fascinated with the manipulation of words. 
Here was the genesis of that fluency of speech, that pungency of style, 
that facility for striking phrases to be heard round the world. 

As a sophomore Wilson read The Federalist, Green’s and Macaulay’s 
histories of England, the speeches of Edmund Burke and John Bright, and 
the essays of Walter Bagehot. He published an article in the Nassau Literary 
Magazine on the mighty Bismarck of Germany. In this sophomore essay, 
he approved Bismarck as representing a “grand type” of statesman — “men 
of independent conviction, full of self trust, and themselves the spirit of 
the country’s institutions.” 

As these significant Princeton years sped along, Wilson plunged deeper 
into college activities. He took an interest in sports but usually served in 
a managerial capacity. The “play of the mind” was his most exciting 
exercise.” He won a prize for his essay on the elder Pitt. In this article, 


6Mere Literature and Other Essays (Boston, 1896), p. 49. 

7Wilson to Ellen Axson, April 22, 1884, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 87. 

8Prince Bismarck,” XXXIII (November 1877), Baker and Dodd, Public Papers, I, 6. 
Signed “Atticus,” this paper was first given before the Whig Society. 

Robert Bridges, Woodrow Wilson: a Personal Tribute (New York, 1924), p. 3- 
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statesmanship was “that resolute and vigorous advance towards the realiza- 
tion of high, definite, and consistent aims which issue from the unreserved 
devotion of a strong intellect to the service of the state and to the solution 
of all the multiform problems of public policy.” He served as Speaker 
of the Whig Society, hoary with age and originally organized by James 
Madison. He was made managing editor of the college newspaper, the 
Princetonian. He stoutly defended debating in a published article,” and 
more significantly, he organized his own Liberal Debating Society, made 
his bosom friend president, and himself secretary of state. Lest this sound 
like playing second fiddle, I must hasten to point out that the secretary 
of state was in reality the prime minister with far more powers than the 
president. As you may surmise, Wilson had patterned the society after 
the British cabinet system of government. 

Wilson climaxed his senior year with an article published in the Inter- 
national Review, a magazine of national standing, whose junior editor 
incidentally was a young man named Henry Cabot Lodge. The title of 
the article was “Cabinet Government in the United States.” Its inspira- 
tion lay first of all in Wilson’s fertile mind, but also in his reading of 
British authors and in the political bankruptcy of the Grant era. Pondering 
the causes for the decline of American statesmanship and the lack of 
constructive legislation, he concluded that the fault lay in an all-powerful 
Congress hamstrung by a deadening committee system. Important decisions 
were cut and dried behind closed doors in committee rooms. There was no 
opportunity for grand debate and deliberation in the tradition of the British 
House of Commons, or great oratory like that of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster. Wilson advocated restoring responsible government by adopting 
a modified English parliamentary system. He would give cabinet members 
seats in Congress and hold them responsible for the passage of legislation. 
This article was the beginning of his later famous doctoral dissertation 
entitled Congressional Government. 

At Princeton, Wilson did not make the highest grades in his classes. 
In those subjects he liked, he was a brilliant, intense student, driven by 
deep and serious purpose. His aspirations were lofty. He was training him- 
self for such great functions as “the bar, the pulpit, the stump, the Senate 
chamber, the lecturer's platform.” At one time he formed a “solemn 


10“William Earl Chatham,” Nassau Literary Magazine, XXXIV (October 1878), Baker and 
Dodd, Public Papers, I, 13. 
Signed “X,” Princetonian, June 7, 1877, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 93. 
(August 1879), Baker and Dodd, Public Papers, I, 19-42. 
13Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 93. 
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covenant” with a few of his intimate fellow students to school all their 
“powers and passions” that they might acquire knowledge and “might have 
power.” He ended more than one conversation with “When I meet you 
in the Senate, I'll argue that out with you.” In Princeton, Wilson grew 
confident of his mental abilities, dreamed of an active political career for 
himself, and wrote out a number of cards bearing the inscription, “Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, Senator from Virginia.” 

In late September 1879, a rather frail young man about twenty-three 
years old registered at the University of Virginia Law School. The best 
stepping stone to a political career was law. “The profession I chose was 
politics,” he later wrote to his fiancée; “the profession I entered was law. 
I entered one because I thought it would lead to the other.”” The Uni- 
versity, though laid low by the shock and devastation of war, was still the 
leading southern university. Its law school, sparked by the renowned John 
Barbee Minor, was training young men who were spreading out over the 
South to play prominent parts in national life during the Wilson era.” 
Here Wilson plunged into intellectual activities more vigorously than at 
Princeton. “Most terribly bored by the noble study of law sometimes” 
(as he put it), he nevertheless learned it and recited ably when called 
upon. He shone as a participant in the moot courts. 

Almost irresistibly, he was drawn to the study of history, political science, 
and literature, and he continued to read widely in these fields. Naturally, 
he joined the famous Jefferson Literary Society, then the drawing magnet 
of student activity, and soon he was made president. And you can guess 
it — at once he was framing a new constitution for the “Jeff” Society. 
Moreover his speeches began to attract large audiences. People from town, 
and from over the mountains at Staunton, joined students to hear him. 

Wilson participated in sports, mostly as a spectator or a judge. On one 
occasion when awarding athletic medals, he ended a very serious speech 
with these lines: 

’Twas in the gloaming, by the fair Wyoming, 
That I left my darling, many years ago; 


And my memory tender brings her back in splendor 
With her cheeks of roses and her brow of snow. 


14Wilson to Ellen Axson, October 30, 1883, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, pp. 104, 109. 

15October 30, 1883, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, p. 109. 

16Richard E. Viar, “Woodrow Wilson at the Liniversity of Virginia,” Magazine of Albemarle 
County History, XII (1951-1952), 11-23. Same article is reprinted in the University of Virginia 
History Club s in History, I (1954), 55-69. 

17Wilson to Charles A. Talcott, December 31, 1879, Baker Papers, Link, Road to the White 
House, p. 7. 
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But where in the thunder is she now, I wonder? 
Oh, ray soul, be quiet, and my sad heart, hush! 

Under the umbrella of another fellow 

O! I think I see her, padding through th< slush!!* 


Contrary to a view prevailing today, he always had a sense of humor but 
his witticisms were usually reserved for grand audiences or for intimate 
circles, 

As at Princeton, Wilson wielded a facile pen, and in doing so he 
revealed his ideas on leadership. He published two essays in the Virginia 
Magazine — one on John Bright, the other on Gladstone. Certain passages 
from these essays may be recognized as harbingers of his future role as 
national and world leader. 

Of John Bright, he wrote, “We find every truly great man identified 
with some special cause.” Wilson’s “special cause” was to become world 
peace. In the same essay, he continued, “The career which [a great man] 
works out for himself constitutes so intimate a part of the history of his 
times that to disassociate him from his surroundings were as impossible as it 
would be undesirable.” The “intimate history” of Wilson’s time would call 
him forth to sponsor the Progressive Movement. 

Wilson lauded John Bright's lofty purpose and tenacity in behalf of a 
great cause. He defended Bright against accusations of radicalism and 
demagogy. Instead, Bright's course was dictated, he declared, by “a strenu- 
ous and unyielding opposition to the encroachments of power and the 
oppressions of prejudice, and the tyranny of wealth.” Later translated to 
Wilson’s career, these phrases could mean protective tariffs and the sins of 
gigantic monopolistic trusts. 

In his essay on Gladstone, Wilson left room for a shifting course in 
party leadership. Gladstone was not tied down by the ordinary weaknesses 
of average men, he declared. He defended Gladstone's “inconsistent course.” 
He had pity for men who were incapable of changing their opinions. “Right 
and truth” and “the spirit of advance” should be the proper standards in 


this matter, he concluded.” 


18University of Virginia, College Topics, XXXIV (November 24, 1922), p. 6. Baker, Woodrow 
Wilson, I, 115. 

1%John Bright,” University of Virginia Magazine, XIX (March 1880), Baker and Dodd, 
Public viens 7 44, 53. This paper was first delivered as an oration before the Jefferson Society. 

20“Mr. Gladstone, a Character Sketch,” University of Virginia Magazine, XIX (April 7880, 
signed “Atticus,” Baker and Dodd, Public Papers, I, 73-76. Harley Notter, The Origins of the 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 27-30. For his essays on Bright and 
Gladstone, Wilson won second prize in the University Magazine’s contest for the Writer's Medal. 
On another subject he won the Orator’s Medal, or second place, in the debating contest sponsored 
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At this point Wilson was something of a conservative in his political 
views, with federalist leanings. He was a nationalist: “. . . because I love 
the South I rejoice in the failure of the Confederacy,” he declared. He 
admired the South for her noble fight for what she thought was right, but 
he was never taken in by the cult of the Lost Cause then prevailing.” 
Curiously enough, he appears never to have visited “Monticello,” on a 
nearby hill overlooking the University. The Gilded Age of his boyhood 
was the era of Hamilton, not Jefferson. 

The time would come when Wilson made the transition from conserv- 
atism to progressivism, and then from his own Jeffersonian New Freedom 
to Theodore Roosevelt's more extreme New Nationalism,” and finally he 
would sweep his nation from a position of half-isolation into a role as a 
leading participant in world affairs. In the future, Wilson would indeed 
pursue an “inconsistent course” and would be caught up and carried swiftly 
along by the “spirit of advance” and the drift of history. This was altogether 
in keeping with his University definition of great leadership. To him, states- 
manship consisted “not in the cultivation and practice of the arts of intrigue, 
nor in the pursuit of all the crooked intricacies of the paths of party 
management, but in the life-long endeavor to lead first the attention and 
then the will of the people to the acceptance of truth in its application to 
the problems of government. . . . Complete identification with some worthy 
cause is the first and great prerequisite of abiding success.”™ 

At the University of Virginia, Wilson developed friendships with men 
who were later to make their marks as leaders: Leroy Percy, Senator from 
Mississippi, William Cabell Bruce, Senator from Maryland, Charles Page 
Bryan, Ambassador to Japan, and John Bassett Moore, author, international 
lawyer, and career diplomat — to mention only a few. In Virginia, class- 
mate Richard E. Byrd was later to help spark the drive for Wilson’s presi- 
dential nomination in 1912. His most intimate friend was Heath Dabney, 
father of the present editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch and for many 
years professor of history at the University. Wilson’s letters to Dabney, now 


by the Jefferson Society. William Cabell Bruce won first place, or the Debater’s Medal, and also 
first place in the University Magazine's contest with his essay on John Randolph of Roanoke. 
D. Hiden Ramsey, “Woodrow Wilson’s Student Days at the University of Virginia,” University 
Magazine, LVI (March 1913), 297. William Cabell Bruce, Recollections (Baltimore, 1936), 
pp. 68-81. Archibald W. Patterson, Personal Recollections of Woodrow Wilson (Richmond, 
1922), passim. 

71% n Bright,” Baker and Dodd, Public Papers, I, 56-58. 

22For the best distinction between Wilson’s New Freedom and Roosevelt’s New Nationalism 
and for a fresh, detailed treatment of Wilson’s transition, see Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954), pp. 1-24, 224-251, and passim. The 
interpretation in this paper of the motivations for Wilson’s transition is mine, however. 

23“John Bright,” er and Dodd, Public Papers, I, 59. 
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deposited at the University Library, are among the most illuminating of 
his career. 

The man who impressed Wilson most was John B. Minor, the great 
law professor. Minor with his strong searching face, his fine dignity of 
bearing, his firm character, and precise lectures, was unforgettable. To 
Wilson’s delight, Minor grounded his students in the “fundamental prin- 
ciples of society and government,” and emphasized the relation between 
law and politics. He inspired his students, moreover, with his own 
exemplary life, and he took an active interest in them personally. And 
when the time came for them to depart, he helped launch them on a 
career, advising them where to settle and helping them get settled. Minor’s 
enduring reputation is probably derived more from his character and 
helpfulness than from his profundity of scholarship. Wilson considered 
Minor one of the greatest men he had ever known and next to his father, 
his greatest teacher.* 

Wilson was not permitted to remain long under the shadows of the 
Lawn and Ranges at the University. In the dead of winter, just before 
Christmas in 1880, he withdrew after one and a half school years. His 
doctor found his “digestive organs out of gear,” and to remain in school 
might lead to chronic dyspepsia.” 

Back at Wilmington, he recuperated, practiced debating, and studied 
law for a year and a half. He then headed out for the bustling, business 
city of Atlanta, Georgia, to make a living. He had never earned any money 
except meager sums for his essays, which he spent on book cases. Among 
strangers in Atlanta, filled with hard driving men on the make, the shy, 
highly keyed, sensitive, young Wilson, looked up his University friend, 
Edward Ireland Renick, a charming man whose Virginia family had been 
wiped out by the war. Renick, like Wilson, had come to fast-growing 
Atlanta because of its alleged great legal opportunities. 

These two formed a partnership and hung out their shingle, but the 
clients did not flow in. With 143 lawyers in the town, or one for every 270 
people, the legal pickings were thin. The lack of clients gave Wilson time 
to indulge his liking for history and political science. 

He continued to read and write in these subjects. He wrote two articles 
—one on the Georgia convict lease system, the other on American con- 
gressional government — both rejected by New York newspapers. He con- 


24Bruce, Recollections, p. 68. Ramsey, “Student Days,” University of Virginia Magazine, LVI 
(March 1913), 295-296. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 112-114. 
2Wilson to Dabney, February 1, 1881, Dabney Papers, 
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ceived a plan for a Georgia House of Commons. At a hearing before the 
United States Tariff Commission then meeting in Atlanta, he vigorously 
attacked the protective system, and shortly thereafter organized locally a 
branch of the Free Trade Club of New York. Now, this club turned out 
to be a debating society, and Wilson did most of the talking.* 

On a business trip to Rome, Georgia, Wilson by chance met the daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister —Ellen Axson. “Flower-like” in appearance, 
Miss Axson had bronze-gold hair, deep brown eyes, and a face “all aglow 
with marvelous coloring.” She was a kind and gentle girl, a lover of art, 
literature, and music. Straightaway, Wilson fell in love with her, because 
Che wrote Heath Dabney) “of her beauty, and gentleness and intelligence; 
because she was irresistibly lovable.” A whirlwind courtship led to 
engagement.”’ 

Meanwhile, Wilson’s enthusiasm for law practice dwindled away. In 
Atlanta, he wrote Heath Dabney, the chief end of man was to make money, 
and money could not be made “except by the most vulgar methods.” 
A plain necessity, he went on, was a profession which would bring in a 
moderate income and afford him time and favorable conditions for study.” 

Thus, raw Atlanta, with its haggling, unrewarding law practice, was no 
place for a would-be political philosopher. In this environment the scholarly, 
literary side of Wilson’s nature came to the top, and temporarily he gave 
up his ambition to enter politics. Instead he would become a professor. 

The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, a mecca for Southern 
students, had already become famous as a graduate center in the early 
eighties. Wilson applied for a fellowship, but failing to get it, he went on 
to Hopkins anyway. At twenty-seven, Wilson now began a brilliant aca- 
demic career which within the next twenty-seven years would land him in 
the White House. During seventeen of these twenty-seven years, he was 
a professor. Despite his eminent success, he could not keep down his 
longing for an active political life. There was politics involved in the life 
of a professor, he discovered, and this kept his appetite whetted. Moreover, 
the classroom and the rostrum offered abundant opportunities for experi- 
ment and practice in the field of leadership. Wilson took full advantage 
of all these opportunities. 

At Hopkins, Wilson was at first dissatisfied, “oye the remarkable array 
of brilliant professors and students. He rebelled against a “meager diet 


26Wilson to Dabney, January 11, 1883, Dabney Papers. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 138-158. 
Link, Road to the White House, 8-9. 

27Mary W. Hoyt to R. S. Baker (n.d.), Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 161. Wilson to Dabney, 
February 17, 1884, Dabney Papers, 

28Wilson to Dabney, May 11, 1883, Dabney Papers. 
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of ill-served lectures,” German seminar methods and specialized research — 
all devoted to the study of “institutional history.”” But he came alive when 
Professor Herbert Baxter Adams turned him loose to develop his own ideas 
for his doctoral dissertation, and in the end it turned out that the men at 
Hopkins actually stimulated and developed Wilson’s creative literary powers. 
For his dissertation he carried to full flowering his pet theme of cabinet 
government for the United States. In a clear, beautifully written analysis 
of American legislative practices, Wilson sharply focused the weakness 
resulting from the separation of legislative and executive powers and from 
the committee system. So weak had the presidents been in Wilson's youth 
that he failed to see the great potential power in the presidential office; he 
ignored the use to which this office has been put by strong presidents such 
as Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, and Lincoln. 

This work was a landmark in the study of American politics. It was the 
first attempt of a scholar to examine the American political system from a 
pragmatic, functional point of view. It was snapped up and published 
immediately under the title of Congressional Government;” it caught the 
favor of reviewers; and it renewed Wilson’s yearning for a political career. 
He felt “real regret” he wrote, that he had been shut out from his heart's 
“first, primary” ambition to take “an active, if possible a leading part,” in 
public life, to strike out for himself on a “statesman’s career.” He yearned 
to “inspire a great movement,” to impel the masses to “great political 
achievements.” 

Meanwhile, at Hopkins, true to form, Wilson had participated in the 
Literary Society and framed a constitution for it. As at Virginia, he sang 
in the Glee Club. And he kept up an ardent correspondence with Ellen 
Axson. Under her influence he read more widely in English literature. 

Two year’s study at Hopkins, and Wilson accepted his first teaching 
position — an associate professorship of history at Bryn Mawr College at 
$1,500. He then married Ellen Axson, who became the most important, 
single human influence in his adult life. She cheerfully endured the 
economic hardships that went with his low salary; she recognized the 
genius in him; and she was sympathetic to his ideals and to the inner 
struggle going on within him. 


29Wilson to Dabney, February 17, 1884; Feb: 14, 1885, Dabney Papers. Wilson to Ellen 
Axson, October 16, 1883; January 20, 1885, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 173-183. 

Congressional Government: a Study in American Politics (Boston, 1885), passim. By 1908 
when Wilson published his Constitutional Government in the United States (Columbia University 
Press, 1908), had come to recognize in the presidency the rtunity for great leadership. 
The er was there; its upon the nt. See Ill, “The 
President of the United States.” 
31Wilson to Ellen Axson, February 24, 1885, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 229. 
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At once building a reputation as a popular and successful teacher, 
Wilson nevertheless found teaching Bryn Mawr girls irksome. These 
Victorian young ladies were too solemn to suit him. They even took down 
his jokes in their class notes! Wilson chafed under the quiet of Bryn Mawr. 
The man of action feared he would become a “doctrinaire”; he longed for 
the “stir of the world.” In vain, he tried to land a political job as assistant 
secretary of state. And he complained, “Thirty-one years old and nothing 
done!” 

After three years at Bryn Mawr he took a better paying position at 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecticut), a boys’ school. Mean- 
while, three baby daughters joined the household. For two years while this 
campus echoed the oratory from his newly organized Wesleyan House of 
Commons, Wilson helped coach a winning football team, delivered twenty- 
five lectures at Hopkins, and published The State, one of his greatest 
scholarly achievements. At Wesleyan, the new professor's enthusiasm and 
earnestness were infectious, and the campus came alive. Good years were 
these — “years full of teaching, writing, lecturing and babies.”™ 

The year was now 1890. Wilson was thirty-four. Outwardly, life at 
Wesleyan was fully satisfying. Inwardly, the man of thought and the man of 
action were still at war. That spring, in the quiet of his study, Wilson sat 
down with pen to reconcile his warring selves. The result was an essay called 
“Leaders of Men,” which he gave as a commencement address at the 
University of Tennessee. Into this essay with a burning intensity of con- 
viction, Wilson poured his “growing self-discovery.” It was a searching 
inquiry into the very nature of leadership — what a great leader ought to 
be, how to merge thought into action. The inquiry had “a kind of personal 
urgency” —the force of necessity. It was a part of Wilson himself. 
Ostensibly written down as theory, it became flesh and blood. It reached 
out into the wilderness preparing the way for him to follow. Prophetically, 
it laid down the broad principles of leadership which he did follow. 

In the first paragraph Wilson made room for the man of thought. Leaders 
of men are those who lead in action but also those who lead in “silent 
thought,” he declared. The shadings disappear when thought is translated 


into action. The true leader becomes a thinking man in action, a man 


32Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 289-290; Link, Road to the White House, pp. 20-21. Katherine 
E. Brand, “Woodrow Wilson in His Own Time,” Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of 
Acquisition, XIII (February 1956), 63-64. This is a most valuable article on the Wilson manu- 
ipt collections and those of his contemporaries, 
Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 298-303. H. C. F. Bell, Woodrow Wilson and the People (New 
York, 1945), p. 8. This is one of the best single volume biographies of Wilson, 
34Leaders ot ek edited by T. H. Vail Motter (Princeton, N. J., 1952), pp. 6-12. 
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with imagination “quick to conceive the very things in the thick of which 
the politician struggles.”* 

Wilson at once accepted the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
and the rule of the majority. Society was not a crowd but an organism. 
It must grow or be deformed. It grew by adapting itself to the changing 
“aptitudes and desires” of the people. “The ear of the leader must ring 
with the voices of the people.” He must “perceive the direction of the 
nation’s permanent forces and must feel the speed of their operation.” 
He must discern and strengthen the public tendencies that make for 
wholesome development.* 

Leadership, for the statesman, therefore, becomes interpretation, then 
persuasion, then action. The statesman must not only read the “common 
thought”; he must distinguish “the firm and progressive popular thought 
from the momentary and whimsical popular mood, the transitory or mis- 
taken popular passion.” “The forces of the public thought may be blind; 
he must lend them sight; they may blunder; he must set them right.”” 
Once having perceived the “sense of the community” and understood its 
meaning, persuasion was the force to achieve practical ends. “The 
dynamics of leadership lie in persuasion,” he declared, “and persuasion is 
never impatient.” The leader must have “sympathetic insight” into the 
people’s needs. The soul of a great nation can be won only “by appealing 
to its sympathies with a true principle in its unalloyed simplicity.”™ 

Thus, Wilson permitted the leader to truckle to public opinion. But the 
function and facility of interpretation set the statesman off from the 
demagogue. The demagogue trims “to the inclinations of the moment”; 
the statesman is “obedient to the permanent purposes of the public mind”; 
the demagogue “adjusts his sails to the breeze of the day”; the statesman 
“makes his plans to ripen with the slow progress of the years”; “the one min- 
isters to himself, the other to the race.”* 

Wilson again left room for a deviating course in public life. Politics, he 
granted, must “follow the actual windings of the Sond of the river”; it 
could not run in straight lines; it must twist and turn in accordance with 
varying circumstances. Compromise, he declared, is the “true gospel of 
politics” — but to a point. 

35This quotation comes from “A Li Politician,” published by Wilson in the November 
1895 issue of the Atlantic Monthly and included the next year in his little book, Mere Literature 
and Other Essays (see p. 74). Note this quotation’s striking similarity to the one used by Wilson 
to conclude Leaders of Men and by this writer to conclude this paper. 

%Leaders of Men, pp. 39-44. 

37Leaders of Men, pp. 42, 45- 


381 eaders of Men, pp. 31, 42, 59- 
39Leaders of Men, p. 46. 
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Leadership, he went on, could not always “wear the harness of com- 
promise.” “Once and again [he prophetically warned], one of those great 
Influences which we call a Cause arises in the midst of the nation. Men of 
strenuous minds and high ideals come forward with a sort of gentle majesty 
as champions of a political or moral principle.” The attacks they sustain in 
behalf of the Cause are “more cruel than a collision of arms. Their souls 
are pierced with a thousand keen arrows of obloquy. Friends desert and 
despise them. They stand alone: and oftentimes are made bitter by their 
isolation.” 

Yet the leader must not yield. Presently, the forces of public thought 
hesitate, waver, and come over to the side of the Cause.” 

The Cause must not be born out of its time, Wilson cautioned. “No 
man thinking thoughts born out of time can succeed in leading his genera- 
tion.” Successful leadership is the product of sympathy, not of antagonism 
— a sympathy which is insight.” 

Wilson ended his moving essay with: “I do not conceive the leader a 
trimmer, weak to yield what clamour claims, but the deeply human man, 
quick to know and to do the things that the hour and his nation need.” 

Translated into Wilson’s future political career, all this means that Wilson 
perceived the great Progressive Movement of the early twentieth century 
to be the deep, future, and permanent force of the nation. Or to put it 
another way, Wilson as Governor of New Jersey in 1910, for the first time 
dropped his oars into the deep, strong-flowing undercurrents of American 
life. These currents, still churning in our time, made up the Progressive 
Movement. Discerning at once what was flowing underneath, Wilson, in 
a series of compromises from 1910 to 1918,® made the transition from 
conservatism to mild progressivism, and finally to extreme progressivism — 
all the while containing the Movement and brilliantly directing it into 
constructive channels. But the great, critical issue — the Cause, upon which 
there could be no compromise — was the League of Nations. 

Five years later, in 1895, Wilson gave “Leaders of Men” as a commence- 
ment speech at Oberlin; eight years later, before a boys’ school at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and a church congregation at Princeton. He then laid away 


“Leaders of Men” in “the dark cave of time.” Why did he not publish it 


0Leaders of Men, pp. 48-49. 

41Leaders of Men, pp. 50, 53, 54- 

4#2Leaders of Men, p. 60. 

43For a convenient summary of these compromises see Arthur S, Link, The American Epoch: 
a Hi of the United States since the 1890's (New York, 1955), pp. 122-135. The interpreta- 
tion in this paper of Wilson’s motivation, however, is mine. 
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as he did most such essays? Did it become too personal for publication as its 
author began to loom up as a national figure? 

The remainder of my story is anticlimax. In 1890 Wilson’s academic 
reputation was growing large in the East, and in that year he accepted a 
position at Princeton as professor of jurisprudence and political economy. 
For the next twelve years he was a popular teacher and student leader. 
Through lecturing and writing he won national standing in the academic 
world. He published some nine volumes, thirty-five articles, and made over 
a score of public addresses. Nearly everything he wrote and spoke concerned 
the origin, nature, function, and science of government. During this decade 
he was offered the presidency of several universities and colleges including 
the University of Virginia.® All these offers he refused. Greater opportun- 
ities awaited at Princeton, and in 1902 he was made the president — the 
near unanimous choice of faculty, students, and trustees. 

As President of Princeton, the man of thought was fused with the man 
of action. This fusion projected the political spotlight upon him, launched 
him into the governorship of New Jersey which in turn catapulted him 
into the presidency of the United States. 

When Wilson’s teaching career ended in 1902, he was forty-six years 
old. His formative years were over. A leader had been made. It came to 
pass therefore that there appeared upon the national scene a “deeply human 
man, quick to know and to do the things that the hour and his nation” 
needed. 


“Mr. T. H. Vail Motter in his Introduction to Leaders of Men suggests an affirmative answer 
to this question (pp. 10-11). 
45In a letter to Sikes, November 10, 1902, [on Papers, Wilson replied to a query from 


Dabney “most explicitly”: “It is true that the Presidency of the University of Virginia was 
offered to me, and in effect offered to me three times, as I would long ago have told you, if I had 
supposed you did not know it.” Colonel George W. Miles of Radford, a member of the Board of 
Visitors, was the “active agent” in “repeatedly urging the acceptance of the place upon me.” For 
Wilson's offers from other universities, see Link, Road to the 
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THE CURIOUS COLONEL LANGBORN 
Wanderer and Enigma from the Revolutionary Period 


by Curtis Carrot Davis* 


“No; I esteem you,” the Colonel told John Ledyard, “but I can travel the 
way I do with no man on earth.” 

Even Ledyard’s gay-tufted buoyancy must have crumpled at such a 
rejoinder. And from a man with whom he had just shared his last shilling! 
Moreover, Ledyard was not unknown in circles that counted. He had 
already circumnavigated the globe with Captain Cook. Right now, in this 
winter of 1786-1787, he was being subsidized by a group of prominent 
Londoners in his scheme of crossing Russia and Siberia to the American 
Northwest. In a few years total strangers would be composing poems to 
him.’ Yet this curious Colonel Langborn had turned him down flat! 
Ledyard looked up at the tall, blue-eyed, light-haired Virginian. He must 
have noted the intelligence in his countenance, perhaps detected, too, that 
softness of manner which crossed so oddly with the Colonel’s penchant 
for hazardous travel. For to be a traveller in the eighteenth century — that 
was to have a quality. To expose oneself, before the age of steam, to what 
travel connoted was ipso facto to give notice of a personality compounded 
of perdurance, redoubtableness, and the imaginative itch. Such a person- 
ality was our Colonel’s. It beguiled and puzzled many people besides John 
Ledyard, including several of the “very important persons” of the time. 
It is not too much to say that Langborn was the type of the American 
misfit. While there are plenty of them around today, there were more 
in the eighteenth century than we are apt to suspect. Then or now, they 
constitute a small but significant segment of our national culture. Since 
this one functioned at a higher social level than many, and got around a 
lot more than most, his story has elements of uniqueness. Let us therefore 
attempt, by plotting the travels, if possible to evoke the essence of an 
obscure American eccentric. 


*Dr. Davis is the author of Chronicler of the Cavaliers: A Life of the Virginia Novelist, Dr. 
William A. Caruthers (Richmond, 1953). For critical readings given this article in manuscript, 
the author is most grateful to Professor Louis Gottschalk, Department of History, University of 
Chicago, and to the late Douglas S. Freeman. 

1See, for example, the anonymous “To the memory of the celebrated American traveller 
Ledyard,” The American Museum, or, Universal Magazine . . . , XII (1792: Part II), First 
Appendix, pp. 22-23. In his “Eighteenth-Century Americans on the Grand Tour,” Antiques, 

II (October 1955), 344, Robert C. Smith states that “the grand tour of Europe was being 
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Some have said that Colonel William Langborn’s origins mark “the 
Number 1 mystery of Virginia genealogy.”* But old manuscripts have a 
way of yielding up old secrets upon demand; and once the tiny puffs of 
dust from their disturbance have settled, we descry the mystery as not 
quite so mysterious after all. We learn, for example, that the traveller's 
father, who came to this country somewhere around the middle of the 
eighteenth century, was William Langborn of London. William and his 
sister Mary, who stayed behind, were the children of Robert Langborn 
of Fetter Lane, London, and his wife, Mary Dandridge. (Fetter Lane, 
which ran from Holborn Hill to Fleet Street, was in the City; it had been 
there since the early fourteenth century but did not emerge into significance 
until the early nineteenth, when History found it accommodating the 
offices of the bookseller who accepted the first published writing of a 
young man named Charles Dickens.) Of old Robert nothing is known, 
and of Mary only that she was dead by 1763 and that a portrait supposedly 
of her, revealing that “she had the brown eyes that seem to ‘go with’ the 
Dandridges,”* lingered in a King William County home till 1890 before 
fire attended to it. Son William, making a hazard of new fortunes in the 
New World, burst the bonds of Fetter Lane to accompany his Dandridge 


uncles, John and William, to Virginia, where he eventually became a 
York River planter in King William County. He did well in Virginia, 
acquiring by the time of his death a captaincy in the militia (that hallmark 
of attainment), several plantations, at least eleven slaves, and a slender 
lien on immortality through the happenstance of being mentioned in the 
flat and meticulous diaries of his cousin Martha Dandridge Custis’ second 


made by three types of Americans — students, diplomats, and wealthy merchants.” This view, of 
course, quite ignores that small fourth category of adventurer or curiosity-seeker — like Ledyard 
and Langborn. 

2The late Elizabeth Hawes Ryland, Richmond, tember 24, 1952, to Curtis Carroll Davis. 
The name was and is spelled under all four possible variations, with the current preference 
running to Langbourne. The subject of this article spelled it Langborn; accented on the first 
syllable, it is pronounced “lang-bern.” 

3Mrs. M. K. Kendrick, “Cownes,” Aylett, Virginia, September 28, 1952, to Curtis Carroll 
Davis. The original portrait burned in the fire that destroyed the Pollard family home, “Mt. 
Zoar,” near Aylett; but a copy executed c. 1890 by the late Mrs. Ellen D. Weathers, is now at 
“Cownes” in possession of Mrs. Kendrick. The will (London, February 1763) of Mary Dandridge’s 
brother, Francis, is printed in “Virginia Gleanings in England,” Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, XV (April 1908), 430-431 Chereafter VMHB). See also Wilson Miles Cary, 
“The Dandridges of Virginia,” William & Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., V (July 1896), 39n Chere- 
after WMQ). 

Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph (New York, 1952, two vols.), 
I, 91. J{ohn] Henage Jesse, London . . . . (London, 1871, three vols.), III, 83, 261. 
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husband, Colonel George Washington.* He also acquired a wife and three 
children. 

His wife, Susanna — a daughter of Augustine Smith of “Shooter's Hill” 
in Middlesex County —could scarcely have sprung from more stately 
Tidewater stock. “Shooter's Hill” itself, on the Piankatank River near 
Urbanna, was an absolute mansion: the great-house was brick, stood a 
full three stories high, and its roof was lead-covered. There was a teeming 
fish pond to add variety to the family meals. Susanna’s grandfather, John 
Smith of “Purton” in Gloucester County, had been one of the original 
trustees of the College of William and Mary, and in due course she 
inherited from him sixteen hundred acres of land. Her great-grandfather 
Smith had been Speaker of the House of Burgesses. Her mother’s mother 
was a Warner of “Warner Hall” who, were she alive today, might claim 
kin, some said, to Queen Elizabeth II of England. Susanna _ herself 
embodied the fourth Smith generation in America, whereas her husband, 
Captain Langborn, when he took her in marriage somewhere around 1750, 
was thereby only inaugurating the Langborn line in Virginia.* Yes, Susanna 
had “family” aplenty in back of her —a fact which may help to explain 
why, two years after the Captain’s death, her name formed the nexus 
in one of Virginia’s most popular pastimes: litigation. 


In May 1768 the Virginia Gazette at Williamsburg advertised for sale 
a new, imported, and quite unused post chariot, with harness for four 


4See a January 1760 entry in George Washington, Diaries . . . 1748-1799, ed. John C. 
Fitzpatrick (Boston and New York, 1925, four vols. ), I, 114. On Captain Langborn’s sarcophagus 
(see note 71, below), beneath the Langborn coat of arms, is inscribed: “To the memory of/ 
WILLIAM LANGBORN/ Son of Robert/ and Mary Langborn/ of Fetter Lane London/ Born the 21st 
of October 1723/ and died the 19th of March 1766/ also Francis oe, Langborn Son of 
William/ and Susanna Langborn/ Born the 9th of March 1760/ and died the 2nd of September 
1761.” Most secondary sources list Captain Langborn’s year of birth as 1725, but the tomb 
inscription (which is faint) looks very the 1723. The — is partially transcribed by Peyton 
N Clarke, Old King William Homes and Families (Louisville, 1897), p. 18; and a brief sketch 
of the Captain may be found in the Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography, ed. Lyon G. Tyler 
(New York, 1915, five vols.), I, 274. 

Mary Langborn (February 25, 1758-c. 1787), sister to the subject of this article, married 
Warner Throckmorton of “Church Hill,” Gloucester County, in 1776 and presumably is buried 
with him elsewhere. See also C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, A Genealogical and Historical Account 
of the Throckmorton Family . . . . (Richmond, 1930), p. 337. 

5This heritage of Susanna Langborn (1725-post 1771) — who presumably is interred with 
her Smith kin —is derived from Lyon G. Tyler, “The Smiths of Virginia,” WMQ, 1st ser., IV 
(July, October 1895), 46-52, 95-103, and especially from Louise M. Hix, “Lineage of Mrs. Effie 
Aylett (Cofer) Gwathmey” (manuscript, n.d., 18 pp.), copies of which are in possession of 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald W. Vought, “Windsor Shades,” near Sweet Hall, Virginia. For the 
Elizabeth II tie-in, see “The Warner Genealogy,” New York Times, Sunday, July 2, 1939 (Sect. 
IV, p. 9, col. 2). For Susanna’s New Kent County inheritance, see William Cowne’s advertise- 
ment, Rind’s Virginia Gazette, March 12, 1772 (p. 3, col. 2, hereafter VG), and Augustine 
Smith’s retaliatory advertisement in Purdy & Dixon’s VG, April 9, 1772 Cp. 3, col. 2), which is 
reprinted in Elizabeth H. Ryland, comp., King William County, Virginia from Old Newspapers 
& Files (Richmond, 1955), p. 49. 
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horses. Two years later a similar advertisement appeared.® Both advertise- 
ments were signed by Susanna. The intent of both, declared a gentleman 
named Philip Whitehead Claiborne in aggrieved tones, “under colour of 
advertising a chariot for sale, is to abuse me, who am the acting executor” 
of the late Captain Langborn’s estate. It appears that two years before 
his death the Captain and Claiborne had established a business partnership 
and that, at the present writing, partner Claiborne was still trying to settle 
the Captain’s debts. He had reckoned Langborn’s English funds as totalling 
£1,718 18s. 7d. sterling; and Mrs. Langborn had seemed entirely pleased 
with his management “until some time in the year 1768, when . . . Mr. 
Claiborne had informed her, he had been advised she was not entitled to 
her jointure and dower, since which she has found fault with his actions 
in general.” Another executor, Susanna’s brother-in-law, William Cowne,’ 
went so far as to label her advertisement “preposterous,” while Claiborne 
himself summoned the high heavens to attest the probity of his stewardship 
and did not neglect the witness of such sublunary personalities as William 
Aylett, Edmund Pendleton, Carter Braxton, or the tobacco inspectors of 
Pipingtree Warehouse. 

By the spring of 1773 Cowne, the surviving executor, was still trying to 
get rid of that post chariot (“likewise an old rratian cua”). Meanwhile 
somebody had burned down the Langborn homestead right over Susanna’s 
head.* She herself probably shuffled off this mortal coil not too long 
thereafter, for we know that her children — Mary and the slightly older 
William — were reared by their Dandridge relations. It would not have 
sweetened the manner of her going had she foreseen that her son William 
would for years nourish a passion for Philip W. Claiborne’s daughter-in- 
law Anne and eventually would marry his granddaughter. 


6Rind’s VG, May 12, 1768 (p. 3, col. 2), advertisement, and ibid., May 31, 1770 (pp. 2-3), 
wherein all the letters and depositions subsequently quoted by me appear. For a brief sketch of 
Philip W. Claiborne see the aaa Virginia Biography, I, 211. Claiborne’s letter dated 
Virginia, December 1, 1766, to John Norton, London, ordering goods for use of Captain 
Langborn’s estate, is in the Norton Papers, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. The accompanying 
“Invoice of Goods sent for . . . ,” same date, in addition to pot, eel clothes requests 
“4 fine Dandriff Combs.” For the 1768-1770 period, widow Susanna Langborn had business 
with the same firm. See Frances Norton Mason, ed., John Norton and Sons, Merchants of 
London and Williamsburg (Richmond, 1937), pp. 50, 136. 

7Pronounced “koon,” Cowne (c. 1715-1785) was a Justice of King William and a merchant 
the ruined foundations of whose Mattapony River store are still to be seen not far from “Cownes” 
— originally called “Store Plantation” — near Aylett, Virginia. See Louise M. Hix, “Lineage of 
Mrs. Effie Aylett (Cofer) Gwathmey,” pp. 4-6, and Ryland, King William County, Virginia, 
pp- 45n, 48. Local Negroes are well aware that William Cowne may yet be heard, of a 
quiet night, — through his field or inspecting the condition of his store. 

8See, respectively, Purdy & Dixon’s VG, May 6, 1773, p. 3, col. 1, advertisement, reprinted 
in Ryland, King William County, Virginia, p. 51; and Purdy & Dixon’s VG, March 14, 1771, 
p. 3, col. 1, 
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William Langborn was born May 30, 1756, thereby becoming the 
contemporary of “Light Horse Harry” Lee, painter John Trumbull, and 
Aaron Burr (with the last two of whom he would later have somewhat 
to do). From his youth we hear only that he was of a studious turn and 
that “the constant companionship of an only sister is said to have produced 
an almost feminine gentleness of character which lasted more or less 
through all his life.” Our next sure news of him is anything but feminine: 
he entered the Sixth Virginia Regiment of the Continental Line as an 
ensign, or standard-bearer (about the equivalent of today’s second lieu- 
tenant). The date was April 27, 1777,"° one month short of his twenty-first 
birthday. At such a period of general crisis this was not a remarkably early 
combat début, but it was early enough; and, once in, he stayed in longer 
than most —seven years—and saw action in both the Northern and 
Southern Departments. In less than a month he had been upped to 
lieutenant and was off recruiting for the Sixth, which by this time had 
moved to Pennsylvania." Possibly he stayed with it through the humiliating 
debacle in October, but probably not much longer than that, for shortly 
after entering military service he was, together with another officer, John 
Nicholas, appointed an aide on the staff of no less a luminary than Major 


General the Marquis de Lafayette. As such he participated in the Battle 
of Monmouth, during late June 1778, and at one phase of the engagement 
had command of four entire columns of Infantry.” Such knowledge comes 
ex post facto, however. Our next contemporary news of Langborn couples 


9Mary Fauntleroy Jones, “The Last Langbornes; Romantic Career of a Virginian Here — The 
Friend of Washington, Jefferson, and Lafayette. Untimely Death of His Only Son. The Family 
Extinct,” unidentified newspaper article dated Gloucester County, Virginia, December 1897. For 
a transcript of this, the most useful published item on Langborn, as well as for several other 
courtesies, I am deeply indebted to the owner of “Langborn’s” burial plot (see n. 71, below), 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., of “Retreat,” Orange County, Virginia, and New York City. 

10Manuscript, general arrangement of Sixth Virginia Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Thomas Elliott, covering years 1776-1777 (No. 165-2, Revolutionary War Records, War - 
ment, The National Archives, Washington, D, C.). Langborn outranked by one and two days, 

ctively, Ensigns William Hudson and James Mayborn. 

1Manuscript muster roll, Captain Nicholas Hobson’s Company, Sixth Virginia Regiment, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel James Hendricks, covering May 1777. Countersigned by 
“G[eorge] Weedon B. Gen.!” (No. 169, Revolutionary War Records, War Department, The 
National Archives.) Langborn and First Lieutenant John Bell are both listed as “recruiting.” 
Another muster roll, dated White Plains, N. Y., September 1788 does not list Langborn’s name, 
nor is it cited in the Regimental data in C. A. Flagg and W. O. Waters, eds., “Virginia’s Soldiers 
in the Revolution: A Bibliography . . . ,” VMHB, (April 1912), 191. 

12The fact emerges incidentally, at a high point in the trial of General Charles Lee for mis- 
behavior before the enemy, during the course of the testimony for the defense offered by one of 
Lee’s aides, Captain John F. Mercer, on July 19 and 21, 1778. See The Lee Papers, New-York 
Historical Society Collections: IV-VII (New York, 1872-1875, four vols.), III, 115, 117. Mercer, 
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his name with that of another Major General, this time Robert Howe. 
The time was three years later; and since Lafayette was in France in 
1779-1780, perhaps Langborn was on detached service to Howe. Be this 
as it may, at the moment that unlucky North Carolina soldier was at West 
Point, New York, in a noncombat command, chafing for Washington to 
send him into the field and doubtless reflecting ruefully on his past mis- 
fortunes at the hands of the British before Savannah. Ere long the 
Commander in Chief would indeed assign him a more active réle, that of 
suppressing the mutiny among the New Jersey troops; but just then — 
May 25, 1780 — General Washington was writing Howe about his con- 
cern over the frequency of resignations among New England officers. 
Washington, of course, communicated his letter via an aide, Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard Kidder Meade. The missive was addressed to and received 
by one of Howe’s aides, like Meade also a Virginian: William Langborn.” 

By the beginning of the year 1781, the final year of the shooting war, 
Langborn was still an aide-de-camp, but to Lafayette again. He had 
advanced to the post of Deputy Quarter Master General for the Marquis’ 
entire Army and had attained the rank of major (though people were 
calling him anything from captain to colonel). But even if Deputy QMG, 
Langborn was still an aide; and as Lafayette’s forces moved south from 
the Jerseys toward Virginia, in an effort to repel Cornwallis’ troops now 
concentrating in that area, we find the Major in an aide’s most traditional 


attitude, i.e., harassed. From north Jersey he got off a politic epistle to the 


of the well-known Virginia family, was a graduate of the College of William and Mary and later 
Governor of Maryland. 

See also the Certificate, Lieutenant Colonel John Nicholas, November 2, 1824, n.p., on 
Langborn’s len of service, in Bounty Warrants, s.v. “Langborn” (Archives Division, Vicginia 
State Library, Richmond). Nicholas is probably identical with the officer whose commission was 
signed by Governor Thomas Jefferson at Richmond, June 5, 1780 (The Papers of Thomas 
{e erson, ed. Julian P. Boyd et al. [Princeton, 1950- , fifty-two vols.], VI, 643). Other 

irginia aides to Lafayette were Richard Clough Anderson, William Constable, Cadwallader Jones, 
and George Augustine Washington (Louis Gottschalk, Lafayette and the Close of the American 
Revolution [Chicago, 1943], p. 220m). On Anderson see Edward L. Anderson, Soldier and 
Pioneer . . . . (New York, 1879). 

13The Writings of George Washington .. . , ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, Bicentennial Edition 
(Washington, 1931-1944, thirty-nine vols.), XVIII, 415n. A biography of Howe is being pre- 

by L. van Loan Naisawald of the Operations Research Branch, Johns Hopkins University, 

vy Chase, Md., division. Neither Howe’s orderly book for 1776-1778 (original owned 

Justin G. Turner, Los Angeles, Calif.) or the volume containing the General Orders of Gener 
Howe, Lincoln, and Moultrie (original owned by the Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif.) 
make mention of Langborn. Cronies of Langborn at this time were Winthrop Sargent, another 
of Howe’s aides and the future first Governor of the Mississippi Territory, and two aides of 
General Henry Knox, Chief of Artillery; an officer named Finley, and Samuel Shaw, future first 
American Consul to Canton. See Nicholas B. Wainwright, ed., “Captain Samuel Shaw's 
Revolutionary War Letters to Captain Winthrop Sargent,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, LXX (July 1946), 312n, 321n. 
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Quarter Master General of all the Continental forces: “The Marquis 
presents his comp." to Col. Pickering, and directs me to inform him that 
he is very unhappy concerning the boats to go to Trentown [Trenton], 
for fear of some delay . . . .”"* From Tidewater Virginia he despatched a 
missive to General von Steuben beseeching him to forward riflemen and 
armorers as fast as possible, and a letter to Governor Jefferson of Virginia on 
“the propriety and necessity there is for having immediately brought in, 
all horses that can possibly fall into the Enemies hands.” Then, as the 
result of Tarleton’s threat against Charlottesville, he galloped off with a 
message from Lafayette for the General Assembly of Virginia.” And by the 
time Lafayette had set up his headquarters at Richmond, the capital, we find 
Langborn coming to grips, not merely with the British, but with the 
Quarter Master General’s department of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
as well. 

Probably the Major had no difficulty in getting filled such requisitions 
as one for sealing wafers or another for sixteen quires of paper, since these 
were for the individual use of the Marquis (and for the general usages 
of red tape). But transportation items were a headache. Being a general 
officer's aide, Langborn could easily write out chits for one of the impressed 
mares, with Continental saddle, for himself or for a baggage horse for a 
fellow officer, and just as easily get both horses shod.” But when it came 


14A.D.S., Langborn to Colonel [Timothy] Pickering, “Feby 27th [1781] 1 Oclock noon,” n.p. 
(No. 29477, Revolutionary War Records, War Department, The National Archives). See also 
Gottschalk, Lafayette and the Close of the American Revolution, p. 192, and, for general back- 
ground, Elizabeth Cometti, “The Departments of the Quartermaster and Clothier-General, 1775- 
1780,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of History, University of Virginia (Char- 
lottesville, 1939). 

1SLangborn, “Tuckaho” [Plantation, just west of Richmond], May 12, 1781, to Jefferson, in 
The C of Virginia State Papers, ed. William P. Palmer et al. (Richmond, 1875-1893, 
eleven vols.), II, 92-93. Reprinted more accurately in The P, of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Boyd, 
V, 637-638. Jefferson’s reply to Lafayette (ibid., PP: Seated’ de mentions Langborn. 

16A.L.S., Langborn, Carter’s Ferry [Cumberland County, Virginia], June 8, 1781, to Baron 
von Steuben at Prince Edward [Court House, — Also an A.L.S., Langborn, Osburn’s 
[Ordinary, just northeast of Petersburg, Virginia], May 9, 1781, to von Steuben at Richmond. 
(Both in von Steuben Papers, New-York Historical Society.) Langborn’s letter of June 8 has 
been cited in defense of von Steuben for abandoning his stores to the British in early June at 
Point of Fork, Fluvanna County, by Friedrich Kapp, Life of Frederick William von Steuben 
. . « » (New York, 1859), pp. 447-448. A useful summary of the documents in the Steuben at 
Point of Fork controversy is in The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, VI, 619-639 (Appendix I). 

17There are about a dozen such Quarter Master requisition chits for May-June 1781 either 
signed or countersigned by “Wm Langborn” (United States Revolution documents, Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). See also the A.D.S., Richard Claiborne, Richmond, May 22, 
1781 —a circular probably addressed to Virginia’s other assistant Deputy QMGs — which an- 
nounces inter alia that Langborn is Lafayette’s Deputy QMG and that Major Cadwallader Jones 
is his subordinate. “To the draughts of either of these Gentlemen you will be pleased to issue 
taking care that you do not by any means interfere with such requisitions as I have made or 
may make upon you, — & charging every thing F do deliver to Colone] Langborne the principle 
. . « » I have such confidence in the propriety of their Transactions that I think you will have no 
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to effecting this sort of thing on a mass scale, he ran into trouble: the 
Quarter Master General’s department of Virginia was in a mess. Lafayette 
(who was one year younger than Langborn) was literally losing his hair 
over it, and eventually it put him to bed with a fever. For his part Langborn 
had to deal with one of the state’s assistant Deputy QMG’s named Richard 
Claiborne. Major Claiborne was kin to old Philip W. Claiborne who 
had been so close to Langborn’s father; and at first both majors got along 
well enough, but presently Langborn became convinced that Claiborne 
was derelict in his supply duties. “Unless Sir,” he advised his opposite 
number in June, “you furnish the Wagons &c that you promised, it will 
be impossible to move the Army.” The British “have destroyed all our 
Stores and broke up our magazines, and unless we can have Wagons 
sufficient to supply the Army . . . we shall be destitute of every necessary.” 
(These words were not just rhetoric to Langborn: his own King William 
property ran to 2,200 acres, whereon dwelt eighteen horses, fifty-seven 
cattle, and sixty-two slaves; just two months after writing Claiborne, he 
was to have eight gross of beeves, totalling 2,250 pounds in weight, im- 
pressed by the Commonwealth of Virginia as his contribution to the war 
effort — all this at a time when the Continental currency had already 
collapsed and the act of impressment everywhere “left the owner with a 
certificate and often with a burning resentment.” )"* The harried Claiborne 
forwarded a copy of Langborn’s letter to the House of Delegates at Staunton 
and, as had his predecessor of the name when confronted with the accusa- 
tions of Susanna Smith Langborn, swore innocence to the charge of 
dereliction: “I have ready & sufficient reasons to prove that I do not merit 
it.”"® Who was right will never be known, and the whole question speedily 
reason to reject their orders.” (No. 25190, Revolutionary War Records, War Department, The 
National Archives.) 

18Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948-1955, six vols.), V, 
307. A recent background survey is “The Ravaging of Virginia,” Chapter 82 in Christopher 
Ward, The War of the Revolution (New York, 1952, two vols.), II, 866-878. 

For his impressed stores Langborn was reimbursed £28 2s 6d as of August 10, 1781. For beef 
later supplied the Light Dragoons, he was reimbursed £41 2s as of October 1783. See, respectively, 
the Public Service Claims: King William County; and Public Service Claims: State of Virginia, 
Commissioner's Book, III, 252 (both in Archives Division, Virginia State Library). Langborn’s 

roperty inventory is from the Personal Tax Records: ee County, as of 1782 (Virginia 
tate Library); partially cited in “Land Taxed in King William County in 1782,” WMQ, and 
ser., VI (October 1926), 326. 

19The Calendar of Virginia State Papers, II, 157, 165, respectively. On Claiborne (1757-1818) 
see G[eorge] M. Claiborne, comp., Claiborne Pedigree . . . . (Lynchburg, Va., 1900), p. 31, and 
W. B. Cridlin, “The Claibornes of Virginia,” Richmond, 1925 (manuscript, Virginia Historical 
Society, Richmond). On Lafayette’s troubles with the Quarter Master see Gottschalk, Lafayette 
and the Close of the American Revolution, pp. 286, 298, and 303. On Sepember 1, 1781, the 


Marquis was complaining to Washington about the lack of horses and wagons, in which con- 
nection he observed: “Major Clayburne is sick and when he was well did very little . . . .” See 
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became academic, anyway, when one of the disputants suffered the very 
fate he had dreaded for his horses and his wagons. “Langborn’s zeal and 
activity during this campaign,” Lafayette advised Washington in late June, 
in his not-quite-perfect English, “have unfortunately put him in the 
ennemy’s hands while he was reconnoitring.””° 

This period to the aide-de-camp’s usefulness occurred on or shortly 
before June 20, near Chesterfield Court House, southwest of Richmond, 
while the energetic aide-de-camp was doing his reconnoitering in the 
company of some local militia. One of the militiamen captured with him, 
Thomas Goode, had “a valuable bay mare and accoutrements” stripped 
from him by the Red Coats," and we may assume that at least this 
occurred to Langborn, who was not militia but “regular Army.” Or 
perhaps, on the same reasoning, he was accorded better treatment. In 
any event he did not remain prisoner long, since at the request of the 
Marquis he was directly exchanged, and subsequently served straight 
through to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in October.” After 
operations had ceased, the Commonwealth of Virginia could not see its 
way clear to reimburse goodman Goode for his bay mare or accoutrements, 
but it did resolve to bestow upon Major Langborn a 6,224-acre land grant 
out in Ohio where now (says Langborn family tradition) the city of 
Chillicothe stands. Unhappily the bestowal arrived long after the Major 
was in any position to savor it — he then being dead at least a decade — but 
the Congress of the new United States had meanwhile acted more 
expeditiously. In October 1783, because he had “served from the com- 


mencement of the war . . . with equal disinterestedness and reputation,” 


The Letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1799, ed. Louis Gottschalk (New York, 1944), 
p- 227. From early 1787 until at least 1790 Claiborne was in London speculating in certain 
western-Virginia lands he owned. See The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Boyd, XI, 411, 486, 
579-580, and Gouverneur Morris, A Diary of the French Revolution, ed, Beatrix C. Davenport 
(Boston, 1939, two vols.), I, 207, 471, 477, and 569. 

20See his letter of June 28, 1781, in The Letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1799, ed. 
Gottschalk, p. 204. 

21See the Journal of the House of Delegates of . . . Virginia (Richmond, 1828), as of 
November 1785 (p. 43), and Hamilton J. Eckenrode, comp., “List of the Revolutionary Soldiers 
of Virginia,” Virginia State Library, Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports (Richmond, 1912-1913), 

. 260-261. Date of capture from the “Journal of Ebenezer Wild,” Massachusetts Historical 
Se ciety Proceedings, 2nd ser., VI (October 1890), 142. See also Certificate, [militia colonel] 
William H. Macon, August 20, 1824, n.p., in Bounty Warrants, s.v, “Langborn” (Virginia State 
Library). On Macon, of “Mt. Prospect,’ New Kent County, see “Family Records . . . Macon 
Family,” WMQ, 1st ser., XII (July 1903), 34. 

22Certificate, James Lyons, Richmond, November 17 (?), 1824, in Bounty Warrants, s.v. 


“Langborn.” Of — I have been able to learn only that his was a King William County name. 


In this Certificate he says he was well acquainted with Langborn, whose name he then proceeds 
to spell variously! A fourth Certificate, ' Dr. W[illiam] Foushee — evidently the well-known 
physician of that name who became first Mayor of Richmond — dated Richmond, March 30, 1824, 
contains no statement of moment. 
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it brevetted him a lieutenant colonel.” That is the title which appears to 
this day on Langborn’s lonely and storm-swept sarcophagus beside the 
Pamunkey River, yet only the vigilant, unblinking eyes of that disdainful 
high-flyer, the wheeling Virginia buzzard, are apt to descry it; and ere 
many more years the words will have melted back into their primordial 
stone. But we are far ahead of our story. 

Langborn presumably did not leave the military service until April 1784. 
By the time notice of the colonelcy had reached his ears, he had left both 


the service and the country. 
Il 


After the whirlpool of war the quiet eddies of peace may have smelled 
stagnant to the young ex-ofhicer, as they have to many a combat veteran 
following each of the world’s conflicts. What was worse, his cousin, Anne 
Dandridge, with whom he had been in love for years, promptly after 
Yorktown married her cousin, William Dandridge Claiborne Chow that 
name confronts our man over the years!.). “And then, with Major Langborne, 
hope was dead. In seeking to forget the wound he became a wanderer.” 
But he twisted the knife in the wound by waiting around till Anne's 
first child arrived and attending its christening.** Then he began his 
wanderings. It is probably only a coincidence that the unlucky wight 
wandered for a number of years totalling exactly thirteen. 

Now, it was not his resolution to wander, so much as his manner of 
doing so, that was curious. “He commonly travelled on foot,” a South 
Carolina acquaintance recalled, “and in the cheapest and obscurest style. 
When he arrived at any town at which he meant to stop, his appearance 
underwent an immediate metamorphosis, and he assumed his proper 
character.”” Already Langborn had done enough walking along the Atlantic 


20On the land grant, as of November 20, 1824, see Gaius M. Brumbaugh, ed., Revoluti 
War Records, I: Virginia (Washington, 1936), p. 104. On the lieutenant colonelcy see John i 
Gwathmey, comp., Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution . . . 1775-1783 (Richmond, 
1938), p. 457, and Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental 
Army during the War of the Revolution . . . . (Washington, 1893), p. 2'56. 

24"Family Account of Mrs. Lucy Ann Page, Dec'd., Late of (snc County, Virginia,” 
WMQ, ist ser., XI (April 1903), 259. Preceding quotation from Mary F. Jones, “The Last 
Langbornes . . . .” — a sentimental motivation that may well be true, even though advanced by a 
female apologist. 

An anonymous reviewer of the first edition of Jared Sparks’ The Life of John Ledyard 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1828, pp. 179-182 and n.] in the iesiontn S. C., Southern Review, II 
(November 1828), 396-397. The reviewer says he “chanced to know Major Langborn after he 
returned from his inations.” The manuscript identification-list of anonymous contributors to 
the Southern Review (now at the Charleston Libra Society) does not contain this particular 
name; but a set once owned and, fortunately, gl by Judge Benjamin Huger is now in the 
custody of Professor Merrill G. Christophersen, Department of English, University of S«mth 
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seaboard of America to qualify him as patron saint of today’s youth 
hostel movement; he now determined to do the same thing in Europe. 
The fact that he did it in the very manner Jefferson was currently 
prescribing for Lafayette may or may not be significant, since there were 
plenty of Americans abroad at this period, and most of them seem, sooner 
or later, to have dropped in on Jefferson at Paris. Some of these characters 
were there on business; some on diplomacy; some, like Langborn, on private 
pleasure bent; and an appreciable minority on just plain shenanigans. 
All across Europe it was a time of alarms and excursions on a dynastic 
scale, as governments toppled, armies blew one another's brains out, and 
gradually, year by year, a new and different and in some ways a better 
world was coming into view. Through the haze of the battle smoke we 
hither and yon descry Major Langborn —a small speck on some country’s 
map — walking, walking. Like the political rumors of the day, our news 
of him is fragmentary and inconclusive. Part of it comes from commercial 
letters directed to Continental ports of call; part of it from tiny entries 
lurking in a business ledger, where a careful, clerkly hand has taken 
cognizance of faraway places; and part of it falls as a casual side remark 
from the lips of great men. Langborn himself kept a diary of his activities, 
and what a diary it must have been! But, alas, though it turns up in London 
four years after his death, we hear no more of it thereafter, and it must 
be presumed lost — only another of the many tiny calamities which History 
has visited upon the records of our American heritage. 

The traveller went first to England. He seems to have been there by 
November 1783, when we find him receiving monies owed him by General 
Charles Harrison, presumably the Virginia artillery officer of that name.”’ 


Carolina (to whom I am gpeetul), and bears beneath the book review in question the identifica- 


tion, “Stephen Elliott.” This was banker-botanist Stephen Elliott, Sr. (1771-1830), co-founder 
and comely editor of the Southern Review; see the Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 99. 
There are letters of his in the Charleston Museum and in the Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina Library, none of which makes mention of Langborn. 

Those portions of the review pertaining to Langborn are reprinted in the second, Library of 
American Biography, edition of Sparks’ biography (see n. 33, below), which corrects the 
first-edition misspelling of “Langhorn.” Also mentioning “a —~ named Langborn” is the 
reviewer of Sparks’ work in the North American Review, XXVII (October 1828), 367. 

26Dumas Malone, Jefferson and His Time, Volume II — Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
(Boston, 1951), pp. 116-117; and Jefferson, Writings, Library Edition, eds. Andrew A. Lipscomb 
and Albert E. Bergh sae ey oom 1903, twenty vols.), VI, 109. Jefferson advised Lafayette 
that, to get to understand the French most effectively, “you must be absolutely incognito, you 
must ferret the people out of their hovels as I have done, look into their kettles, eat their bread, 
loll on their beds under pretence of resting yourself, but in fact, to find if they are soft.” 

27Statement of Account: Forrest & St Pa with Colonel William Langborn, July 16, 1784, 
in Langborn Papers, Folder 2 (William and Mary College Library). Folders 1 and 2 contain 
36 and 11 items, ively, for the years 1783-1837. These letters and business sheets — which 
are to or about Langborn, none by him, and some of them multiple copies — constitute the most 
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It was from England — specifically from the rental on houses in Fox Court, 
a slum area of London —that most of Langborn’s income derived by 
inheritance from his father. (Over the next fifteen years the physique of 
these intrepid structures deteriorated from lamentable down through de- 
plorable all the way to outrageous; but still the Major could never quite 
get around to letting his agent, the conscientious William Murdock, do 
anything about it; and still, like pummelled but unflattened old prize- 
fighters, they indomitably kept their feet and went on earning him an 
income.) However, our next notable news of the landlord of Fox Court 
comes not from London but from Paris. “Langbourne,” the Marquis de 
Lafayette informed George Washington during the first week of February 
1786, “is arrived in Paris these two weecks — but the same queer fellow 
you know him to be, and you will hardly believe that I could not as yet 
prevail on him to come and see me.” In due course the queer fellow did 
in fact visit his former commander at his town house, 183 Rue de Bourbon; 
and he also took the trouble — could he have suspected just how wise this 
precaution might be? — to procure in mid-June a French passport counter- 
signed by Minister Jefferson.” Meanwhile he had consorted with royalty 
and stamped the impress of his personality on certain Americans in Europe. 

One of the latter was Colonel William S. Smith, a former military aide 
to Washington who, like Langborn, had participated in the siege of 
Yorktown and who was now Secretary of the American Legation in London. 
Smith got married in June 1786, and shortly after that happy event Mrs. 
Smith wrote her brother in America that she and the Colonel had several 


important single source of information. To Herbert L. Ganter, curator of rare books and 
manuscripts at the Library, I am deeply grateful for, among other favors, sending me a census 
of the papers prior to my personal examination of them. 

On Gen Harrison. (d. 1794) see John H. Gwathmey, comp., Historical Register of 
Virginians in the Revolution ...., p. 354. An A.L.S., William Murdock at London to 
Langborn at Madrid, June 24, 1794 (Langborn Papers, Folder 1), states that “Mr. Forrest is in 
Congress,” and thereby reveals that this member of the firm must have been the one-le 
Maryland soldier, Uriah Forrest — a fact that does not appear in any of the data on Forrest which 
I have seen. On March 10, 1787, Forrest had informed the President of Congress that “in a 
few weeks” he would depart for a lengthy stay in England, where his London firm was currently 
under direction of one of his partners and where he himself would very much like to be our 
Consul General. From London, December 11, 1787, he informed Jefferson that he intended to 
sail for Virginia on January 10, next, and as a legislator would participate in the Convention on 
the new Constitution. See The Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States of America. . . 
1783 ... 1789. . . . (Washington, 1837, three vols.), III, 814, and The Papers of Thomas 
Jeforon, ed. Boyd, XII, 416-417. 

Letters of Lafayette to Washington, ed. Gottschalk, p. 310. For the passport see The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, IX, 643-644; original document i Pilnawen University Library. On 
April 23, 1786, Preeson Bowdoin, Jr., a Virginian from the Norfolk area nrenee in Paris on 
business, wrote Jefferson’s secretary, William Short, asking Langborn’s whereabouts, apparently 
with the idea of interesting him in a Marseilles-to-Virginia commercial project. See the _— of 
William Short, I, no. 102 (Library of Congress). 
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times had to dine with them at their Wimpole Street home “a Major Lang- 
born, from Virginia. He has spent two years in walking over Europe and in 
making his observations upon every class of men. He appears to be a 
sensible man, and from his appearance and conversation, you would not 
suspect him of such eccentricity of character” as to want to walk over 
Europe.” Abigail Smith was, you see, no flibbertigibbet, a fact to be 
accounted for at least partially on the grounds that her father was John 
Adams, currently the American envoy to Great Britain and in less than 
three years to become first Vice President of the brand-new United States. 
During the hot London July of 1786, walker Langborn dined twice with the 
Adamses at their Grosvenor Square headquarters. Minister Adams under- 
stood that the Virginian was wealthy, but had “taken the whim of walking 
all over Europe, after having walked over most of America. His observa- 
tions are sensible and judicious. He walks forty-five or fifty miles a day. . . . 
He kept company with the King of France’s retinue, in his late journey 
to Cherbourg. He says the Virginians have learned much in agriculture, as 
well as in humanity to their slaves, in the late war.” To his pleasure Adams 
discovered that Major Langborn, who “says he has seen nothing superior 
to the country from New York to Boston . . . is in love with New England; 
admires the country and its inhabitants.” So the Minister was prompted to 
spell out for his guest the special merits of his home section: 


He was lamenting the difference of character between Virginia and New England. 
I offered to give him a receipt for making a New England in Virginia. He desired it; 
and I recommended to him town meetings, training days, town schools, and ministers, 
giving him a short explanation of each article. The meeting-house and school-house 
and training field are the scenes where New England men were formed. Colonel 
[John] Trumbull, who was present, agreed that these are the ingredients. 


After dinner, Langborn confided to his diary, “we set to our bottle; I not 
for wine, but for the conversation of the minister, which was very interest- 
ing, honest and instructive.” He carefully committed Adams’ citizenship 
points to paper and, as for Mrs. Adams, concluded that, even if the dinner 
had not been good, her “accomplishments and agreeableness would have 
apologized for any thing otherwise.” Whereupon he took his leave of 
London. 


2Katharine M. Roof, Colonel William Smith and Lady (Boston, 1929), p. 136. 

3John Adams, Works, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1850-1856, ten vols.), III, 400. 
Paraphrased in Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature, 1607-1900 (Durham, N. C., 
1954), p- 198; noted by Clinton Rossiter, “The Giants of American Conservatism,” American 
Heritage, VI, (October 1955), 96. 
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For a while he seems to have been in the Paris area once more, in 
company with a Virginia friend, James Lyons; but the next sure news 
we have of him comes from across the channel again, this time from the 
port of Newcastle. In that area, specificially at the town of North Shields 
in Northumberland, he apparently made friends who became close enough 
to him for him to give them his diary. Every circumstance of this 
episode, however, remains “a riddle wrapped in an enigma,” and all we 
know factually is that, from Newcastle, about November 1786, he crossed 
the North Sea to Hamburg. There, in the frigid December, he lingered 
three weeks before setting off for Denmark with one extra shirt, leaving 
behind him the bulk of his baggage for forwarding and an impression 
on the part of the hotel keeper that he was “a very good kind of a man, 
and an odd kind of a man. . . ."* It was in Copenhagen, at the turn of the 
new year 1787, that the Connecticut globe-trotter Ledyard caught up 
with him. 

Stocky, handsome, hawk-nosed John Ledyard had come from London 
via Hamburg — there lodging by chance at the same tavern Langborn had 
used — on his way to St. Petersburg, where he hoped to inaugurate one 
of his darling visions, a trip across Siberia. From Colonel Smith and 
others Ledyard had heard such a description of Langborn that it seemed to 
him no other person could possibly suit him better for a travelling com- 
panion than this Virginian. Moreover, from the tenor of a note Langborn 
had sent the Hamburg hotel keeper about his luggage, the impulsive 
Ledyard suspected that the Major was hard up. “I will fly to him with 
my little all,” Ledyard resolved, “and some clothes, and lay them at his 
feet. At this moment I may be useful to him. He is my countryman, a 
gentleman, a traveller. He may go with me on my journey. If he does, 
I am blessed; if not, I shall merit his attention, and shall not be much 
out of my way to Petersburg.” Thus resolving, Ledyard proceeded to 


31Certificate, James Lyons in Bounty Warrants (Virginia State Library). Confirmed by an entry 
in the Statement of Account: Forrest & Stoddert with Langborn, August 9, 1786 (Langborn 
Fapen, Folder 2), where we find that 40 louis d'or were paid Langborn in Paris by “James Lyon.” 
On May 2, 1818, the American Minister to Great Britain, Richard Rush, wrote former 
President John Adams: “Dear and Respected Sir. An old Scotch woman, in North-Shields, sign- 
ing herself Ann Hewison, has sent me a manuscript Quarto of what she calls extracts from 
diary of William Langborm [sic], an American officer, kept during his travels through several 
of Europe. I copy, word for word, the following passages” — which are Langborn’s entries 
of July 18 and 23, 1786, in re his London dinners with the Adamses. J. H. Powell, ed., “Some 
Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and Richard Rush, 1811-1822,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXI (April 1937), 159-160. The Rush papers, now in the 
Princeton University Library, do not seem to contain any Langborn items. 
33Jared Sparks, Life of John Ledyard, the American Traveller, The Library of American 
Biography, 2nd ser., XV (Boston, 1864), 234. 
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Copenhagen and there met him who, he was sure, would become his ideal 


alter ego. He found his man penniless, companionless, and so clothes-less 
that he was ashamed to stir from his room. What was more, the Danes 
looked upon this situation — which neither they nor Ledyard could know 
was only temporary — as proof positive that the Major was a fugitive from 
justice. Ledyard himself had only ten guineas in the world. This sum, 
in his improvident way, he promptly spent on himself and Langborn, 
and for two weeks the pair chummed about the city. “I see in him,” 
Ledyard assured Colonel Smith, “the soldier, the countryman, and the 
generous friend; but he would hang me if he knew I had written a word 
about him; and so I will say no more, than just to inform you, that he 
means to wander this winter through Norway, Swedish Lapland, and 
Sweden; and in the spring to visit Petersburg. (On the “soldier” aspect 
of Langborn, neither he nor Ledyard could foresee that in just a few 
months Washington would be processing Langborn’s papers toward charter 
membership in what is, today, the proudest hereditary patriotic organization 
of them all, the Society of the Cincinnati.*) Then Ledyard popped his 
question: would Major Langborn accompany him to Siberia?® The retort 
we have already heard. 

So the rejected Connecticuter took off for St. Petersburg and the 


splendidly isolated Virginian, for reasons best known to himself, forged 
even further north at the height of the Scandinavian wintertide. He lived 
through it, too, for by the summer of 1787 he had emerged again into the 
light of history by way of a traveller’s register. The register was in the 
little church at that Ultima Thule of wanderers, the town of Jukasjeroi, 


%On April 5, 1787, the Assistant Secretary-General of the Society forwarded to Washin 
for his signature the diplomas of a number of proposed members, including “one, which is 
designed for Lieutenant-Colonel Langborn, now abroad.” Edgar Erskine Hume, ed., General 
Washington's Correspondence concerning the Society of the Cincinnati (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 
300-301. Langborn is also listed in Bryce Metcalf, Original Members and Other Officers Eligi 
to the Society of the Cincinnati, 1783-1938 (Strasburg, Va., 1938), p. 190, where he is cited 
merely as an Ensign of the Second Virginia Regiment who “served to close of war.” Since he is 
not today carried on the Cincinnati rolls as a member, Langborn apparently did not exercise his 
right to original membership; nor is he listed as ever having attended any of the meetings of the 
Virginia chapter, as recorded in Hume, Sesquicentennial History and Roster of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, 1783-1933 (Richmond, 1934), pp. 306 passim. 

35Sparks, Life of John Ledyard, the American Traveller, p. 237. Helen Augur, Passage to 
Glory: John Ledyard’s America (Garden City, N. Y., 1946), pp. 200-201. Miss Augur feels that 
the Copenhagen interlude “was -— a matter of Ledyard’s generosity, which in this case, as in 
others, he carried to the point of folly. Ledyard had hi been so often cold and hungry, 
and he knew so well what a ‘traveler’ had to suffer in the 18th century, that he promptly 
identified with Langborn, and rushed to his aid. I remember very well the long letter he wrote 
about Langborn — to Colonel Smith, I think it was — and the whole situation was plain as your 
hand. It was simply humanity and generosity to the Nth power.” (Helen Argur, c/o Doubleday 
& Co., New York City, December 31, 1952, to Curtis Carroll Davis.) 
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just south of the Arctic Circle in what is now Finnish Lapland. Here one 
could view, in the appropriate summer months, a marvel of marvels: the 
midnight sun. Here accordingly in 1799 came an Italian traveller to do 
just that. As he flipped the pages of the church register to see who had 
preceded him, he found only seven entries. The earliest was in 1681. Much 
more recent, inscribed in a rimed couplet, was the following: 
Justice bids me record thy hospitable fame, 
And testify it by my name 
W. Langborn, United States 
July 23, 1787 


This Signore Langborn, the Italian learned, was “famous for walking” and, 
at the time of his inscription, was en route to Archangel.* 

Presumably he got there, trudging due east and skirting the White Sea. 
By the early months of 1788 he had reached the capital of Russia itself — 
“this Aurora Borealis of a city,” as Ledyard called it— St. Petersburg.” 
He was among the very earliest American citizens ever to penetrate Russia. 
His arrival there, though a year later than Ledyard’s, almost exactly 
coincided with that of John Paul Jones, who turned up on April 23rd 
from Sweden, lured by the fact that Catherine the Great was launching 
her legions into their second war against Turkey and wanted Jones to 
help command them. We do not hear of Langborn again for twelve more 
months, during which time the rumor of his death had alarmed such 
acquaintances as Mr. Jefferson down in Paris or, over in London, that 
earth-bound sinner with the heaven-sent name, Mr. John Paradise. But the 
rumor proved false, for one fine morning the London Chronicle carried the 
following bit of news from the eighteenth-century equivalent of World 
War II’s “Stockholm traveller”: 

We are informed by a gentleman lately from Dantzic, that he there met with a 
Major Langbourn (late Aid de Camp to the Marquis de Fayette, who commanded 


the French troops in America), who had for his amusement travelled on foot through 


36Giuseppe Acerbi, Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North Cape, in the 
Years 1798 and 1799 (London, 1802, two vols.), I, 347, 352. Name transcribed as “Langhorn.” 
Quoted in Sparks Life of John Ledyard, p. 239 n., and in the Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 
eds, Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck CNew York, 1866, two vols.), I, 325n. First edition 
1856. 

37John Ledyard to Jefferson, St. Petersburg, March 19, 1787 (The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
XI, 217). Statement of Account: Forrest, Stoddert, & Murdock with Colonel William Langborn, 
April 14, 1788 (Langborn Papers, Folder 2), where we find that 900 rubles were advanced to 
Langborn by Messrs. Blandows Bros., St. Petersburg. Langborn’s name is not mentioned by 
Anna M. Babey, Americans in Russia, 1776-1917: A Study of the American Travellers in Russia 
from the American Revolution to the Russian Revolution (New York, 1938). 
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all Great Britain and Ireland, also Lapland and Russia, and intended pursuing his 
journey in the same manner through Germany, Italy, and Turkey in Europe, and to 
return to London, to take his passage to America, his native country, which he 
imagined would take him ten years to accomplish. This gentleman’s equipage consists 
of a pocket compass, a hatchet, a pair of pistols, a sword, and a shirt in his pocket to 
change the one on his back. A favourite dog accompanied him in his travels, which 
he had the misfortune to lose at Petersburgh, to his great grief. The Major is a 
young man, sensible and modest, never introduces in conversation any part of his 
travels, or the wonderful escapes and hardships he has had by his mode of travelling; 
but as it is natural to put many questions to him, he acknowledges that in Lapland 
he met with many disasters, which made him frequently repent his attemping to 
travel through that inhospitable country. It is said, that this extraordinary traveller is 
a gentleman of fortune in America, and has letters of credit upon different bankers 
in Europe. 


He did indeed have such letters of credit. Equipped with them, and his 
rather Ledyard-like accoutrements, he pushed on to Berlin, where he 
lingered during the summer of 1789. The roof was beginning to fall in 
on Europe, as it was with Langborn’s Fox Court houses (agent Murdock 
to the Major, about this time: “There is one House so bad that no Rent 
has been paid for it two years — and is Still so. . . .”). Now it fell in on 
Langborn. Wandering into Austria, “that land of despotism and suspicion,” 
he was picked up as a spy and heaved into jail.*° Fortunately he was behind 
bars only six months, whereas his old chief, the Marquis Lafayette, would 
soon begin a five-year stretch in Austrian prisons. 

By the opening months of 1790 Langborn had contrived to exchange 
the gloom of prison for the gayety of carnival, viz., at Venice. There, 
during the hectic pre-Lenten festivities, he accidentally fell in with the 
Prussian Minister to the Ottoman Empire. In company of that gentleman, 
the Colonel left Venice in early March and two months later had reached 
Constantinople, There he found the Turks winding up their war with 
Russia, and even some talk in the air of peace with the Austrians. But, to 
offset this, the plague was expected almost any day, in addition to which 
the traveller now discovered that his old French passport was no longer 
valid. Knowing that Jefferson had left for home, he wrote the new 
American chargé at Paris — William Short, a fellow Virginian, and alum- 


38London Chronicle, LXVI (September 15-17, 1789, p. 3, col. 1), 267. Paradise to Jefferson, 
London, September 16, 1789, in Archibald B. Shepperson, John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell of 
London pes. Williamsburg (Richmond, 1942), p. 392. When, in 1786 in — Ledyard was 


planning his trans-North American jaunt, the equipment he selected was a hatchet, an Indian 


pipe, and two large dogs. 
39The Austrian comment is that of Mary F. Jones, “The Last Langbornes.” No other details 
on this episode are known, and it may possibly be a confusion with the Spanish imprisonment. 
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nus of the College of William and Mary — asking for another. “Nothing,” 
he assured Short, “can be more disagreeable than this City, particularly 
in being as unknown as I am. This disagreeable situation, and the liberty 
thats taken in opening letters deprives me of the pleasure of entering on 
any matter relative to this Country.” For mail purposes he identified him- 
self to the French Minister, the Count de Choiseul-Gouflier, and did not 
actually depart from Constantinople until early in 1791.” My March 19th 
he had reached Naples, where he lingered a month or so (“upon the 
Curtesy of the police”) the while he continued writing Short in Paris 
for that passport. He felt that Short was a good man for his new post, 
and told him so, at the same time asking to be remembered to Lafayette 
and particularly to Mr. Jefferson in America — “and tell him I have wished 
a thousand times for his Comp’ on foot.” Also, “if you have any acquaint- 
ance [in Rome] of either Sex may I beg to be made known to them.” 
Whereupon, equipped with a pass signed by the French Ambassador to 
the Court of Naples, he took to the road once more and by mid-May had 
arrived in the Eternal City. 

In Rome he seems to have made his headquarters for about a year and 
a half. He found that France’s Minister to the Holy Sea, the able but 
aged Cardinal de Bernis, had been disaccredited by his superiors at Paris 
owing to his anti-Revolutionary sympathies. In the courtyard of that 
churchman’s palazzo — a residence which Short assured Langborn was, from 
a traveller's viewpoint, “the most agreeable receptacle possible of them all” — 
the prelate kept a pet eagle on a chain; and though the old man could not 
have foreseen it, he too was about at the end of his tether. Perhaps this 
was why Langborn also cultivated the acquaintance of the prosperous 
English banker and art patron, Thomas Jenkins, who had been resident in 
Rome even longer than the Cardinal. Out of Paris, moreover, came word 
from Short that he had gotten the papal nuncio in France to despatch 
credentials for Langborn to Italy. Short added that if and when the Colonel 
reached the French capital, he would find that the Count and Countess 
de Ségur had promised to be especially nice to him. The Count had 
returned in 1789 from his tour of duty as Minister to Russia and now 
stood in quite well with the new leaders of the Revolution, while Mme de 
Ségur was, in Short’s opinion, “one of the most agreeable women of Paris.” 


40Statement of Account: William Murdock with Colonel William Langborn, January 8, 1791 
CLangborn Papers, Folder 2), where we find that Lee & Sons in Turkey honored his draft for 
£43 15s. See also an A.L.S., Langborn, Constantinople, May 8, 1790, to Short (Short Papers, 
VII, no. 1,215: Library of Congress). 

41See the A.L.S., Langborn, Naples, March 19, 1791, to Short, and Short at Paris, June 16, 
1791, to “Col.° Langborn” (Short Papers, XIII, no. 2,351 and XV, no. 2,600-2,601, respectively). 
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But by the summer and autumn of 1792 the French body politic was close 
to dismemberment from external and internal strife. War had been declared 
against Austria, mobs had stormed the Tuileries, the monarchy itself was 
abolished, and Louis XVI on trial for his life. Small wonder if Colonel 
Langborn determined not, at this juncture, to take advantage of the Ségurs’ 
hospitality. Instead we find him leaving Rome at last, hiking northward 
to Leghorn, and there — in quaint contrast to the turbulent backdrop of the 
times — engaged in the scholastic endeavor of seeing a shipment of books 
off to England via the good ship Maria. 

From Leghorn the Colonel strolled along the Italian and French rivieras 
to the Atlantic coast of France. By March 1793 he was in Bordeaux. Louis 
XVI had been guillotined by his subjects just two months earlier, the 
Reign of Terror was at its crest, and some of its more horrible excesses 
were being committed at Bordeaux by Jean Lambert Tallien. Hence it 
may well have been here that Langborn, as one of his friends learned later, 
“was himself near falling a victim to the tyrannical proscriptions which then 
prevailed.” It was in March, too, that France declared war on Spain, which 
at once allied herself with England; so that Langborn scarcely needed such 
commentary as the following from Murdock in London: 


I have your favor of the 6th inst. Common prudence compells the greatest reserve, 
than which, nothing can be more disagreeable to me; Every thing said, or written 
here, unless in praise of the King, Church and constitution, or against the French 
and all democratick establishments is high Treason; —.... Yr drt f™ Marseilles for 
£26 was paid.® 


With which Lieutenant Colonel Langborn, now no doubt somewhat way- 
worn, was off over the Pyrenees to the wind-wracked Iberian plains. 

Having taken care to get his passport countersigned by the American 
consul at Bordeaux, he proceeded to Bilbao and from there set off on the 
grinding trek to faraway Madrid. When at last he attained the Spanish 
capital, he found that his friend Short had been transferred there to 
expedite, as joint Commissioner with the regular chargé — a Marylander 
named William Carmichael — the dragging problem of Mississippi naviga- 


By 1787 Jefferson had himself made use of a pedometer. In the spring of that year he inquired 
of a young Virginian, John Banister, Jr.: “Are you become a great walker? You know I preach 
up that kind of exercise. Shall I send you a Conte-pas? It will cost you a dozen Louis, but be a 
great stimulus to walking, as it will record your steps. I finished my tour [to Provence] a week or 
ten days ago” (The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Boyd, XI, 477). 

42Charleston, S. C., Southern Review (n. 25, above). 

43William Murdock, London, March 19, 1793, to William Langborn, c/o Messrs. Fenwick, 
Mason & Co., Bordeaux (Langborn Papers, Folder 1). Hencef any Murdock-to-Langborn 
letters may be assumed to derive from this folder. 
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tion. Probably Langborn weathered the winter out at Madrid. With the 
progress of the new year, 1794, he footed it the few miles south necessary 
to bring him to Aranjuez, where the Spanish court settled annually during 
the spring months, offering thereby an elegant spectacle to the curious, of 
whom there were many. By the time this novelty had worn off, the 
Virginian had determined to traverse the entire peninsula to Cadiz, on the 
Atlantic coast. To that end he got Carmichael, who was also attending the 
Court at Aranjuez, to arrange for the requisite papers. As the Colonel had 
decided to hike it in company with another American, Carmichael procured 
a joint passport made out in both their names and had this document 
signed by the Prime Minister, the Duke de la Alcudia. Since the Duke was 
not only the King’s first Minister but the Queen’s first lover, under what 
better possible authentication could the two travel? Little did they know. 

Finally arrived at Cadiz and having digested the sights and sounds of 
that history-laden seaport, the Colonel determined to have a go at visiting 
Gibraltar, a few miles down the coast, and from there cross over to Barbary. 
At this point his companion elected to head for Lisbon. There was but one 
passport between them: what to do? Terry & Company, the local banking 
and mercantile house with which Langborn had established credit, assured 
him that a properly authenticated health certificate was all he really needed 
in order to travel further; so surrendering the passport to his companion 
and bidding the latter Godspeed, the Virginian tripped off for Gibraltar. 
There his certificate not only admitted him to the confines of the crown 
colony but sufficed to elicit from its Commandant a written permission to 
inspect every portion of those redoubtable fortifications which, just a dozen 
years agone, had thrilled all Europe by their repulse of the combined armies 
of France and Spain. When he had looked his fill, the Colonel was off to 
Africa. He did not tarry long; and when he returned, in a vessel with other 
passengers, to the Bay of Gibraltar, his health certificate was countersigned 
by officials at Algeciras before the ship sailed up the coast to Cadiz. Now, 
in Cadiz there was at the moment no American agent as such but a local 
Spaniard, Josef Yznardi, who was capably discharging the duties of consular 
representative for the United States. Yznardi may or may not have apprised 
Langborn of the flashy rumours circulating to the effect that a French fleet 
was poised, up at Brest, to pounce on the port. Langborn, however, when 
he and his fellow American arrived at Cadiz earlier in the summer, had 
apprised its governor “that they had lately come from France.” The 
governor was of course well aware that the French and the Americans had 
been hand in glove for years. If he was like other Spanish bureaucrats, 
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he was also clear on the point that all foreigners automatically constituted 
A-1 subjects for a police file.“ And here was this rapacious fleet all set to 
seize his lovely city. While all this may not really have represented the 
governor's line of reasoning, his line of action went like this (as told later 


by Langborn to William Short, and here narrated in Short’s own language): 


When the vessel on board of which he was with other passengers, came to anchor 
in the port of Cadiz, the health officer came on board & demanded their bills of health 
& papers. M.* Langborne delivered his in presence of the whole crew & passengers, & 
was told by the officer that it was in due form. They were soon after ordered on shore 
& all the passengers discharged except M.* Langborne, who was conducted by a soldier 
to the Governor. He was there directed to produce his passeport. He informed the 
Governor of the manner of its being demanded of him & delivered by him to the 
health officer. He was contradicted by the Governor, who insisted that he had no 
passeport. M.* Langborne reminded him of his having some time before presented 
himself to him with the passeport of Y. E. [Your Excellency: the Duke de Ja Alcudia], 
repeated his having come from Gibraltar with the usual pass, the bill of health, & 
stated his being personally known to the Consul of the U. S. at Cadiz — The Governor 
persisted in afirming that M.t Langborne had no passeport, & notwithstanding he 
offered to prove the circumstances he had alleged, if the health officer should deny 
them, by all the passengers who were present, he was, without that previous enquiry 
being made, thrown immediately into prison — 


This was about the month of July. The Colonel was searched. On his 
person were found some French travel papers and a small amount of 
Spanish currency. 


Stripped of what he had, he was then thrown into a dungeon, deprived of every 
necessary, without light & with scarce air enough to breathe in. After being kept for 
three days nearly in a state of suffocation, he was led forth like a criminal before a 
judge in the City, from whence, after a long examination, he was ordered back to the 
prison, but not to the Dungeon, The next night he was again examined & acquitted 
of suspicion — the pass w** he had brought from Gibraltar was then produced, & 
pretended to have been found in his pocket book, & notwithstanding he offered to 
prove by all the passengers that it had been received from him by the health officer 
in the manner above mentioned, he was not admitted to that kind of evidence. The 
judge then proposed to him to write a petition to the Governor asking to be set at 
liberty. The repugnance of M.t Langborne to submit to sollicit for his liberty of a 
person who had so unjustly deprived him of it induced him to remain some days 
without consenting to this measure — but, seeing no other redress at that time within 
his reach, he then submitted to it & being kept some days longer in confinement, 
he was then liberated. 

44In 1916 the British secret agent in Spain, novelist A. E. W. Mason, asked the Governor of 


Cadiz why the Spaniards showed such unfriendliness to Englishmen. The Ps “Have you 
forgotten Drake?” Quoted by Admiral Sir William James, The Code eclies af 00M 40.... 


(New York, 1956), p. 106. 
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The Colonel's emotional state, at this second incarceration within five 
years, may only be imagined since it is no longer a matter of record. 
But Short’s is. Yznardi had soon got wind of Langborn’s calamity, and at once 
had written Short at Madrid. By late August Langborn himself had been 
able to get a letter through to the diplomat. Short, who was on the point 
of being formally recognized as our Minister Resident to the Court of 
Spain, lost no time at all in letting the Duke de la Alcudia know just how 
he felt. He pointed out that his own “long acquaintance with M.* Lang- 
borne & his character & situation in life give me the fullest conviction 
that there can be nothing to his charge.” He enlarged on the fact that 
“M.* Langborne is a citizen of the U. S. of character, reputation, & fortune 
& respectability — & whose veracity, being perfectly known to me, gives me 
the fullest conviction of the exactitude of the statement he has furnished, 
&, further, the circumstances relative to the treatment he has rec.* are of 
public notoriety at Cadiz, & probably will not be contradicted by the 
Governor.” All to no avail. The Duke suavely upheld his subordinate’s 
action and assured Short that the Colonel’s punishment fitted his crime, 
viz., being without a proper passport. There was nothing for the American 
Minister to do but to advise the Secretary of State, Edmund Randolph 
(another Virginian), of all that had happened and to get off a full account 
of the incident to President Washington. What was even more galling, 
Short could only confess to Langborn that there were several other, similar 
cases pending between Spain and the United States, “& until the latter 
decide on something more efficacious than mere remonstrance, it is all that 
I or any other of their agents can do.” To his counterpart in Portugal, David 
Humphreys, the Minister commented bitterly: “I did not expect reparation 
for Langborne — for as this government or their agents have been accus- 
tomed to seize & confiscate the persons & property of our citizens, with 
impunity, it is not to be expected that they will make apology for such 
an act of police as this is.” 

But at least the Colonel was free. It was now mid-September 1794. 
Yznardi secured for him a passport that suited everybody; and, shaking the 
salt-flaked soil of Cadiz from his boots, he footed it off to Portugal. Once 


45All details on Langborn’s Spanish imprisonment derive from the William Short Papers in the 
Library of Congress, re i vol. VI, nos. 4,653; 4,657-4,658; 4,667-4,669; 4,678-4,679; 
4,682; 4,684-4,685 — covering the period August 30-September 28, 1794. Of them all, easily the 

est and most valuable is no. 4,669, a sow draft in 3¥2 pages of small script by Short, Madrid, 
to the Duke de la Alcudia, — 15, 1794. At the time of Langborn’s incarceration, the 
Provincial prison was still abuilding; so he was undoubtedly confined in the military prison called 
the Castillo de Santa Catalina. (My thanks to the cronista of the City of Cadiz, Sefior Serafin 
Pré Ruiz, through the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress.) 
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in Lisbon, he presented himself to the American consul, Edward Church, 
to get his mail. He found that his London agent, William Murdock, was 
faithfully keeping hima attuned to the latest European developments. Since 
Murdock had access to John Trumbull, the historical painter who was 
currently acting as secretary to John Jay, this tuning was rather fine. 
“M.* Jay,” Murdock advised Langborn, referring to Jay’s work on the 
important treaty with Great Britain then being concluded, “is a sensible 
cautious man & as impenitrable as a rock, nothing ever can be drawn from 
him more than he wishes to communicate.” Switching to the personal note, 
“Your old Friend Fulwar Skipwith is at Paris first as Secretary to M.* Monro 
& now as Consul general in France.” Skipwith, a minor diplomat from 
Dinwiddie County, Virginia, of whom James Monroe came to think 
very highly indeed, had been despatched to Europe from his post as our 
consul at Martinique, and eventually would become a prominent politician 
in the new State of Louisiana.” Back in America, Langborn learned, the 
Secretary of War, General Henry Knox, had recently resigned: “Your 
old friend Col W Smith of N York it is expected will succeed Knox & I 
sincerely wish he may.” (He did not.) Murdock continued: 


Your old friend the M De la Fayette made his escape from confinement some time 
ago But I fear he has since been taken yet I hope not. The most unfortunate Poles 
are compleatly subdued & the victorious Koskiusco taken Prisoner — Liberty is at 
an end in that Country I fear for ever. the last effort has been made which was as 
laudable as it was unsuccessful. In all the misfortunes & changes in Poland I have 


heard nothing of M- Littlepage.*’” 


By the early months of the new year, 1795, Langborn was in France once 
more, getting his mail c/o Fulwar Skipwith at the American consulate. 

For over a year, now, we lose sight of the Colonel entirely. In all 
probability he suffered through the Paris bread riots, as well as the so-called 
White Terror, during the spring of 1795. There are reasons to believe 


46See, for example, Murdock at London to —— at Lisbon, October 14, 1794, wherein 
Murdock repeats an earlier assurance of a £300 credit for Langborn via Mr. Carmichael in Spain 
and a £200 credit via Messrs. Holford Gonne & Co., Lisbon. A letter of March 29, 1796, to 
Langborn at Paris repeats Murdock’s assurance of unlimited credit for Langborn via either 
d’Allarde & Co., Paris, or Fulwar Skipwith. On Carmichael see Samuel G. Coe, The Mission of 
William Carmichael to Spain (Baltimore, 1928), pp. 89 ff. Dr. George G. Shackelford, Depart- 
ment of History, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has completed a biography of Short. 

47Murdock at London to Langborn at Lisbon, December 31, 1794. On John Trumbull see 
Frank Monaghan, John Jay (New York and Indianapolis, 1935), p. 369. Murdock’s last 
allusion is to the Polish national uprising under Kosciuszko — russia and Russia. On 
Littlepage the present writer is preparing a full-length biography; see also his “Massachusetts 
Meets Virginia in Nantes, France: Elkanah Watson Writes to Lewis Littlepage, 1781,” Manu- 
scripts: formerly the Autograph Collector's Journal, VII (Fall 1954), 22-27. 
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that he visited cities as widely separated as Hamburg, once more, and Basel, 
where he very likely had painted the Swiss Peasant likeness accompanying 
this article. (One of his nieces, years later, used to dwell “on the tender 
and beautiful expression of his eyes, and in the portrait you notice it is 
this expression which saves his face from something of sternness.”™) By 
April 1796 he was back in the Paris area — perhaps witnessing the marriage 
that took place there in March between young General Bonaparte and the 
society girl, Josephine de Beauharnais — and by summer of the same year 
he finally decided to take the step he had been contemplating since at least 
1790 in Constantinople, i.e., wend his way homeward to that new America 
which had been steadily and hectically abuilding ever since the wartime 
days of the early 1780's when he himself had helped inaugurate it. In view 
of his known fondness for New England it is not too surprising to learn 
that he returned to his native land by way of the port of Boston. Hence- 
forth business agent Murdock addressed his epistles on the truly shocking 
condition of the Fox Court houses — “I have written you so often without 
ever receiving any answer that I am tired of it” —no longer c/o some 
impersonal consulate but direct to “Col® William Langborn, King William 
County, near King William Court House, York River, Virginia.”” 


IV 
There, along the south branch of the York —the placid, meandering 


Pamunkey River — not very far from the scene of his wartime attainments 
and travail, Langborn settled down at “Langborns,” his capacious paternal 
estate, and presumably resigned himself to that situation which Grover 
Cleveland would one day describe as “innocuous desuetude.” “Langborns” 
was only a couple or three miles upriver from “Liberty Hall,” the ancestral 
homestead of Philip W. Claiborne’s son, William Dandridge Claiborne, 
whose wife Anne had for so long been the portrait hung in Langborn’s 
heart.” Anne was now dead. Yet she ieft behind her a daughter, Elizabeth, 


48Mary F. Jones, “The Last Langbornes,” a Martha (Throckmorton) Jones, the mother of 
Mrs, Lucy Ann Page (see n. 24, above). portrait is now owned by Miss Mary Simpson 
Goggin of El Paso, Texas, = Resp cou! it is reproduced. Until the 1920's the portrait 
hung in the parlor at “Land’s End,” homestead of the Jones and Throckmorton families at Robins 
Neck, Gloucester County; see Dr. and Mrs. William C. Stubbs, Descendants of Mordecai Cooke 
... and Thomas Booth . . . of Gloucester County, Virginia (New Orleans, 1923), p. 221n. 
#9The Boston information, and subsequent quotation, derive from Murdock at London to 
Langborn in Virginia, February 1, 1797. This and several other letters from this later period 
are addressed to Langborn c/o Major Drury Ragsdale of King William County, a long-time 
uaintance and former artillery officer in the Revolution. 
"tothe Claiborne and Langborn estates are described and mapped by Malcolm H. Harris in his 
extensive commentary on local homes in the pamphlet program, 250th Anniversary of the Found- 
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“who,” said the Colonel, “when he first saw her, looked at him with her 
mother’s eyes.” This situation had been in the making at least several 
years, for in one of William Murdock’s business letters to Langborn while 
the latter was still in Portugal, the agent had taken time out from cotton 
quotations to offer a personal postscript: 


The latter part of y* letter [of November 18, 1794] treats of an agreeable Subject, 
that is Matrimony, but I believe it will not be realised, the disparity in Ages is too 
great to expect permanent happiness, and without happiness in that State, a Single 
life with all its evils is best: there cannot be a greater Blessing in this world than 
happiness after Marriage, nor can there be a greater Curse than the reverse. both are 
in extremis — >! 


Which Polonian advice suffered the fate it so often meets: some eighteen 
months after Langborn returned to America, he and Elizabeth Claiborne 
were joined in matrimony. He had offered to superintend her studies; 
propinquity and nostalgia for the dead mother did the rest. They were 
married around January 1798, when the bride was perhaps seventeen 
and the groom some twenty-five years her senior. In due course their 
first child, a son, was born. 

“Perhaps the most touching parts of all his story are the accounts given 
of his love and devotion to this little child. Nothing could surpass his 
tender care, and as long as he lived he was never separated from it.” 
Despite such solicitude the Colonel neglected to make any will providing 
for his heir —which was careless but not uncommon —and he also 
determined to give it no name — which was neither. The youngster, he 
concluded upon reflection, should be merely “Langborn of Langborn” until 
it reached the age of decision and could select its own first name. Fiction 
stories have been written about this sort of oddity, and some of them have 
ended just as anticlimactically as did Langborn’s: when the boy grew up 
he elected to call himself William. There was another child, Elizabeth, 
who barely survived infancy; and mother Elizabeth in turn, after less than 
five years of marriage, passed away in 1802. Son William was (after his 
father’s death in 1814) reared at “Eltham,” the magnificent New Kent 


ing of King William County, Virginia ({West Point, Va.], April 1952), pp. 35, 28, and 27, 
tively. The Langborn holdings originally included the tracts known as North and South 
Hybla and The Island (now the Meland Farm” of James W. Gentry of Richmond, on which 
stand the Langborn sarcophagi cited in n. 71 below). 
51Murdock at London to Langborn at Lisbon, December 31, 1794, postscript (dated February 
9, 1795). Preceding and pac quotations from Mary F. Jones, “The Last Langbornes.” 
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County home of his maternal aunt, Mrs. Burwell Bassett,” whose husband 
had been one of General Washington’s very few intimate friends. Scarcely 
had Langborn of Langborn reached manhood and attended the College 
of William and Mary before he, too, died in the spring of 1823. He had 
not married, but he had left a will. His Cand his father’s) executor, 
Burwell Bassett—a lawyer and United States Congressman who had 
many, many other things to do — was working on that will and related 
Langborn matters™ until at least 1837, by which time age had made his 
handwriting on legal papers wavering and uncertain indeed. With the 
death of the third William — or, as he was always styled, Langborn — the 
name became extinct. It would seem that its only tangible assets on the 
face of the land today are the Swiss portrait of the Colonel and a leather- 
bound copy of Volume III of The Beauties of the English Drama® belong- 


520n “Eltham” see Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., Historic Virginia Homes and Churches (Phila- 
delphia and London, 1915), pp. 264-265. On Burwell Bassett (1753-1741) see the Encyclopaedia 
of Virginia Biography, Il, 98, and the Biographical aay re A of the American Congress, 1774- 
1949 (Washington, 1950), p. 823. Both these works list his birth year as 1764, a fact which the 
text of his affidavit (see below) refutes. He married Philadelphia Anne, a sister of Langborn’s 
wife, Elizabeth Claiborne, and was the administrator of Langborn’s estate and an executor of that 
of Langborn’s son. His affidavit, dated Williamsburg, ome 25, 1837 (Langborn Papers, Folder 
2) is an important item in Langborn family genealogy. Bassett’s identification here of Langborn’s 

nts, whom he had admittedly not known in person, is erroneous; but his statements about 
prow edirs and his sister Mary’s spouses and offspring would seem to be reasonably accurate. This 
affidavit is printed — with silent editorial alterations of some significance —in the anonymous 
“Langborn, Taliaferro, Throckmorton, Dixon,” WMQ, rst ser., XIX (October 1910), 104-107. 
33Dated June 9, 1821, proved June 23, 1823. Executors: Burwell Bassett; deceased’s cousin, 
William Taliaferro, M.D.; Colonel William H. Macon (see n. 21, above). Transcript in posses- 
sion of Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., with the original not on file at the Circuit Court, King 
William, Virginia (Deputy Clerk Thomas T. H. Hill to Curtis Carroll Davis, January 13, 1953). 

In the Bassett Family Papers owned by Mrs. S. Fahs Smith of Palm Beach, Florida, and 

recently deposited with the a Historical Society, Richmond, there are sixteen items 
ining to Burwell Bassett’s administering of the estate of his ward, Langborn of Langborn. 
wering the period May 1818-November 1820, they comprise mainly business, and a few 
legal, receipts, chits, etc., including three tuition receipts dated October-November 1820 for the 
youth’s course attendances at the College of William and Mary. 

54In 1816 the officials of the College of William and Mary deeded to Langborn of Langborn 
some 680 acres, for $6,164.90, through his attorney, Burwell Bassett (Abstracts: King William 
County Deeds, VII, 128; typescript, Virginia Historical Society, with index by Elizabeth H. 
Ryland). Bassett paid the Reverend John Silliman $20 for aye Langborn of Langborn and 
$5 to Samuel Moss for “gilding Coasts,” whatever they may be (1823-June 1824 entries, manu- 
script ledger of merchant William H. Macon, probably identical with the man in n. 21, above). 
A le later Bassett received from the Williamsburg lawyer, Robert McCandlish, the sum of 
$3,098.99 for sixteen Negroes, after deducting the price of three already purchased for Bassett 
from among the Langborn slaves (receipt, December 19, 1834, McCandlis. Papers). Last two 
citations from the William and Mary College Library. 

In the Bassett Family Papers (see n. 53, above) are seventeen items pertaining to Burwell 
Bassett’s administering of the estate of Colonel William Langborn. Covering the period January 
1811-January 1821, they are all of them legal or business chits, receipts, etc. 

5SLondon: G. Robinson, 25 Paternoster Row, 1777 [four vols.]. An anonymous hackwork 
anthology of “the most celebrated passages” from Shak e, Dryden, Johnson, Addison, et al, 
being +o revision of the Thesaurus Dramaticus (1724 ‘ Owned by Langbourne M. Williams, 
Jr., at “Retreat,” Orange County, Virginia. On one flyleaf is penned: “William Langborn 
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ing to his son, both of which mementos have, in the manner of their kind, 
wandered afar from the brooding banks of the Pamunkey River. But to 
return to the Colonel. 

Once settled down in King William, his first concern was to attend to 
the education of his four nieces, the children of his sister Mary, who had 
died while he was abroad. He attended to it scrupulously, sending them 
first to Mrs. Straughan’s seminary in Spotsylvania County and later, as 
“parlor boarders,” to Mrs. Thompson’s seminary in Gloucester County. 
Mrs. Thompson was a very strongminded Scott to whom the Colonel 
was disposed to object because he suspected her of being less a preceptress 
than a matchmaker.* However, since his quartet of nieces were all 
handsome, they were quickly married off and thus sundered from Mrs. 
T.’s suzerainty, by which time he was married, too. This event perhaps 
dissuaded him from returning to Europe, an idea he toyed with during the 
summer and winter of 1799-1800. (From his earlier sojourn an ancient 
watch, some old papers, and a bundle of used wearing apparel — which 
weren't even sent him till 1802 — sat in a Norfolk warehouse for seven 
years before he so much as learned of their presence there.)’ Aside from 
such-like distractions, the Colonel busied himself about his estate. 


He had increased his holdings slightly to a total of 2,328 acres. His 
slaves showed just one addition to their ranks from the early 1780's, and 
his head of cattle likewise increased by one; but his number of horses had 
grown from eighteen to twenty-five. He had his own mill, and there was 
a stage-wagon for the family hauling. Yet “Langborns” was not, on the 
record, a showplace. We hear of such ordinary items as a looking-glass, 
or four chests of drawers (of which only one was mahogany), or a 
mahogany dining-room table; there were, however, a good eleven pictures.* 
We see the Colonel paying for such farm repairs as 9d for having a broad-ax 
tempered, or gs for having his mill wheel fixed, or 2s 6d for “finding 1% 


Williamsburg 1819.” On another flyleaf is ned: “Mr. William Langborn July 17th, 18...” 
On a third flyleaf is penned: “Bew Dandridge,” who is possibly identical with Bartholomew 
Dandridge, Jr., of New Kent County, a Langborn cousin who was nephew to Martha Washington 
and, after the Revolution, secretary to General Washington. A Thomas Sully miniature of this 
Dandridge is owned by his descendant, Langbourne M. Williams, Jr. 

56“Family Account of Mrs. Lucy Anne Page . . . ,"WMQ, rst ser., XI, 253-254. 

57The items had left London on the Ritson, Captain Whipple, in the spring of 1802, consigned 
to Mr. C. Whittle’s warehouse, Norfolk (William Murdock to Langborn, July 17, 1809). On 
Langborn’s proposed return to England see Murdock letters to him of April 24, 1799, and 
March 28, 1800. 

58From Langborn’s estate inventory for 1815 CKing William Tax Book, 1815, vol. I, 68, King 
William, Virginia). His total tax for the year, including forty-seven county and poor-rates, came 
to $137.61%4. For a transcript of this inventory I am indebted to Deputy Clerk Thomas T. H. 
Hill. 
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pounds of German steel for [a mill] Spindle.”® He also acted as adminis- 
trator of the estate of his friend William Dandridge,” or indulged in 
routine land transactions, and the fact that he retained some of the 
Claibornes as his attorneys therein suggests that old animosities had 
evaporated.“ (When his wife Elizabeth’s father, William Dandridge Clai- 
borne, passed away in 1811, it was found that he had left his grandson, 
Langborn of Langborn, “his two Cormorant mares . . .”).” As a resident 
of St. John’s Parish in King William, the Colonel may well have been a 
vestryman of that church, though the destruction of county records makes 
this only a conjecture. He was definitely an overseer of the poor for the 
county.® 

Being a veteran of the Revolution — like his Commander in Chief, a 
successful survivor of “the stripping ordeal of war” — he was, as were so 
many others, called upon from time to time to testify to the character of 
individuals petitioning the state for various favors. In the case of Major 
Thomas Armistead of King and Queen County, for example — he had 
been a militia officer in the First Virginia State Regiment — the Colonel 
sent the General Assembly a warm letter of recommendation beginning, 
“I believe myself authorised in the absence of the Marquis de la Fayette, 


59See entries for the period September 7-15, 1801, in the account book of New Kent County 
merchant, William Chamberlayne, p. 39 (photostat copy, William and Mary College Library). 

60According to a court document dated Richmond, January 7, 1821, signed “D. Guerrant, 
M.S.C.C.R.D.” (Bassett Family Papers). See also Langborn’s advertisements in the Richmond 
Enquirer, November 19, 1805, p. 3, col. 5, and — 14, 1806, p. 1, col. 1, specifying a 
collection of law books, two lots in the City of Richmond, slaves, and the 777-acre sieneten of 
“Windsor,” four miles above Richmond on James River. A son of Bartholomew Dandridge 
(Martha Washington’s brother), this William wares was long the cashier of the United States 
Bank at Richmond and died in 1803. See “The Dandridge Family,” WMQ, 1st ser., VI (April 
1898), 250. He is probably identical with the House of Delegates member of the same name from 
New Kent County in the 1780’s and with the landholder in King William County as of 1782. 

610n April 12, 1805, Langborn bought of Barbara Ragsdale, widow (?) of the deceased Drury 
Ragsdale (see n. 49, above), some 213 acres, sold them on February 24, 1806, to Bernard 
Lipscomb (King William Record Books, IV, 346, and V, 40, in King William Courthouse). 
It was possibly about this transaction that Herbert Claiborne of King William County wrote his 
son, Herbert Augustine Claiborne at Williamsburg, January 22, 1806, that “Maj Langbern & 
Edwards are willing. . . .” (Claiborne Papers, Virginia Historical Society). On January 28, 1812, 
and May 24, 1813, Herbert Augustine Claiborne billed Langborn for a fee (H. A. Claiborne’s fee 
book, 1811-1815, Virginia Historical Society). Mentioning Langborn in connection with crop 
ices are two ‘diay so Herbert Claiborne, dated April 26, and August 6, 1802, to a younger 
rother of Congressman Burwell Bassett, John Bassett of “Farmington,” near Hanover Town, 
Hanover County, Virginia (Bassett Family Papers). 

62See William G. Stanard, comp., “Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents,” VMHB, I (January 
1894), 323. The rather cryptic phrase probably has reference to animals that had been a get of 
the famous stud horse, “Cormorant” (d. 1801), owned by John Hoomes of Caroline County. See 
[Fairfax Harrison], Early American Turf Stock, 1730-1830 (Richmond, 1934-1935, two vols.), II, 
316-318, with likeness of “Cormorant.” 

63Prior to 1813, along with Edmund Littlepage (second cousin to swashbuckler Lewis, of n. 47, 
above), Isaac Quarles, et al., who were here concerned with the glebe lands of St. David's 
Parish. Abstracts: King William County Deeds, VI, 318 (Virginia Historical Society). 
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to declare to the Assembly and my country, the confidence and respect 
the Gen." had for the Zeal . . . ,” etc. (No less a luminary than Governor 
John Page himself assured Armistead that Langborn’s testimony would be 
“highly valuable, as he was a favorite Aid de Camp of the Marquiss de la 
Fayette."** This was in December 1804. The following summer when 
Dr. William Thornton, former Commissioner of Washington City, and 
his wife passed through Richmond, Langborn and a friend dined with 
them — a fact which suggests that the Colonel may have been one of “the 
people to see” in the Richmond area. 

In 1807 death claimed his young daughter, Elizabeth, and in May of 
that year he tried to prevent a grown man from meeting the same fate. 
This was paunchy, purse-lipped Aaron Burr, on trial at Richmond for 
treason. Early in the proceedings Burr’s attorney, Luther Martin, Langborn, 
and two others each put up $2,500 of the former Vice-President’s bail; 
and toward the beginning of September Langborn was back again as 
surety for the same amount, this time accompanied by a onetime Congress- 
man from New Jersey, General Jonathan Dayton, who, besides giving his 
name to a city in Ohio, was himself tied in with Burr's operations.* Though 
intense research has turned up nothing more on this episode, it would 
seem to bear out the truth of the concluding sentence in a comment an 
acquaintance made about Langborn. The Colonel, this acquaintance said, 


A.D.S., Langborn, King William County, December 30, 1804, to the General Assembly of 
Virginia in Petitions, King and Queen County, December 19, 1804 (Archives Division, Virginia 
State Library). Printed by Beverley Fleet, comp., Virginia Colonial Abstracts . . . King and 
Queen County. . . . Sixth Collection (Richmond, [1942]), XV, 15-16. “Stripping” quotation 
from Douglas S. Freeman, referring to Washington himself, in George Washington, V, 498. 

65Anna Maria Thornton, “Diary,” Richmond, Monday, July 22, 1805 (no. 591, Thornton 
Papers, Library of Congress). The entry reads: “Maj.t Langborne & M.t Venable dined with us.” 
The Thorntons, who were en route to North Carolina to inspect the gold fields there, were 
lodged at the Eagle Tavern, but had spent the day at “Maj.t Gibbons” place. This was probabl 
the Revolutionary veteran, Major James Gibbon (1758-1835), Collector of the Port of Richmond, 
a portrait of whom by John B. Martin hangs in the Virginia Historical Society. 

Herbert C. Bradshaw, Associate Editor, Durham, N. C., Morning Herald, advises me “there 
is a strong presumption” that Venable was former U. S. Congressman Abraham Bedford Venable 
(1758-1811), recently appointed President of the Bank of Virginia at Richmond. See Bradshaw, 
History of Prince Edward County, Virginia. . . . (Richmond, [1955]), pp. 632-633 et passim. 

[David Robertson, comp.], Reports of the Trial of Colonel Aaron Burr . . . for Treason... . 
(Philadelphia, 1808, two vols.), I, 106. American State Papers, Class X: Miscellaneous, I 
(Washington, 1834), 487, 489. U. S. Congress, Debates and Proceedings. . . . , Tenth Congress/ 
First Session: 1807-1808, I (Washington, 1852), 388, 392-393. That the “William Langbourne” 
here cited is my Langborn is an vg The other two sureties were Thomas Taylor and 
John G. Gamble. On Dayton see the Dictionary of American Biography, V, 166. There is no 
biography of Martin, but Baltimore attorney R. Samuel Jett hopes some day to produce one; a 
vivid sketch of the man appears in Henry M. po? ~ Recollections, d Edition 
(Philadelphia, 1868), p. 138. My description of Burr is based on his death mask in the 
Laurence Hutton Collection at Princeton University, photographed in “How Great Men Really 
Looked,” Life, XXXIII (December 22, 1952), 71. 
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. . . Was certainly an eccentric man, but his oddity was not offensive, because it was 
not obtrusive, and was free from every thing like affectation. It was rather in his 
way of thinking, and in his general course of action, than in his manners or con- 
versation; and one might often have been in his company without remarking any 
thing peculiar about him, except that he was somewhat negligent in his dress. He was 
frugal in his habits, not from the love of money, but because he had no taste for 
showy or expensive pleasures; and he was very capable of both feeling and inspiring 
friendship.” 


Always he seems to have maintained a gentlemanly reserve about his 
exploits. A great-niece recalls that he “was a very eccentric man, as you 
may have perceived, but very clever, and I have heard it was a perfect 
treat to listen to an account of his travels when he could be prevailed on 
to speak of them.”® And a present-day descendant affirms: “We have 
been brought up to regard Uncle Langbourn as an outstanding member 
of the family, greatly revered and beloved, even down to this generation. 
A photograph of his portrait hangs right here by my side. . . ." 

Adoring his sole surviving child as he did, it was fortunate for Langborn 
that he did not live to see that child’s own rather early death. On June 30, 
1814, a letter awaited the Colonel at the Richmond post office.” Whether 
he ever picked it up is uncertain, for some time during this year — when 
his old enemies, the British, were once again ravaging his country — he 
died. The cause may have been tuberculosis, which killed two of his 
nieces, but whatever the cause a most careful scanning of Richmond and 
Norfolk newspapers has failed to unearth the slightest notice of his passing. 
This lack of publicity would probably not have displeased him, and the 
faithful Burwell Bassett’s disposition of his remains he likewise would 
undoubtedly have approved. He and his little family of three rest beneath 
a large stone sarcophagus a few feet from that of his father, old Captain 
William. Both tombs are concealed in the very center of small copse 
of walnut, locust, and sugar maple trees, behind a corn field, some three 
hundred yards from the banks of the Pamunkey. Unless a visitor knew 
exactly how to find the spot, he could never locate it; and when he got 
to it, he would find that, even in death, Langborn had left an enigma be- 
hind him.” In not too many more years the trees may be expected to quite 


67Charleston, S. C., Southern Review (see n. 25, above). 

68“Family Account of Mrs. Lucy Ann Page . . . ,” p. 259, facing a useful genealogical chart. 

69Mrs. Henry O. Sanders, Ware Neck, Virginia, to Curtis Carroll Davis, February 16, 1953. 

Richmond Enquirer, July 9, 1814, p. 3, col. 5. 

71The two Langborn sarcophagi lie off Secondary Road No. 621, King William County, about 
three miles southwest of the he et of Palls. Lendente epitaph reads as follows: “cot. WILLIAM 
LANGBORN/ A Hero & Patriot of the revolution/ Died 1814 a E L/ ELIzABETH/ wife of same/ 
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engulf the sarcophagi, which already have been vandalized. Old Captain 


Langborn’s tomb has one side stove in, while the ponderous coping of 
the Colonel’s has been tugged slightly ajar, so that the visitor may peer 
down into the dank interior. Perhaps this situation is symbolic. For just 
as the ceaseless waters of the Pamunkey flow unquietly out to sea, and 
thence to all the world’s oceans, so can the Colonel's footloose spirit, 
having now found an egress from its masonry bounds, emerge at its 
choosing and tread once more the highways of the hemisphere. 


Died 1802 a £ L/ ELIzaBETH/ Infant Daughter/ Died 1807/ wix1aM/ son of same/ Died May 
1823 A EL.” Transcripts of both this and Captain Langborn’s —_— (see n. 4, above) were 
rovided me by Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., and authenticated on the spot in November 1952. 
The meaning of “a £ L” remains enigmatic. It may have been an ignorant stonecutter’s mistake 


for “art[atis],” but if so, somebody forgot to give the stonecutter the postpositive age data. 
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MARSHAL FOCH VISITS RICHMOND 
by Joun W. 


Arounp Thanksgiving each autumn for a number of years, while I was 
teaching in the Normal School, now Madison College, in Harrisonburg, 
I spent several days in Richmond, with many other teachers of the state, 
in attendance upon the educational conferences that were held at that 
season of the year. The conference week of 1921 was signalized by the 
visit to Richmond of Marshal Ferdinand Foch and the imposing = 
that was staged in his honor. 

While a witness of this pageant I made numerous notes and 7 
upon my return home I wrote out a description in my diary. This diary 
record I have transcribed. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1921. The outstanding feature of the week 
was the Foch pageant. Richmond — the State of Virginia — laid itself out 
to do honor to the great Frenchman and his companions. I saw the 
pageant from a point on Grace Street (south side) about a quarter of a 
mile west of the Capitol grounds. 

For an hour or more in advance the street was banked on either side 
by crowds of people, waiting quietly for the show to pass. Sidewalks, 
porticoes, steps leading up to houses, even housetops and treetops, were 
full of people. Hundreds stood on balconies or stretched their necks 
out of windows. 

I tried to estimate the numbers. I came to the conclusion that there 
were a thousand on each side of the street to each square. The same dense 
columns extended as far as I could see in either direction. I could see 
over the heads of most persons, and my position on a slight rise of the 
ground also aided my view. Moreover, I stood on a step which gave me 
an additional advantage. To the right, clear down the street (Grace Street) 
to Capitol Square and into it, the crowd extended. To the left, out across 
the brow of the slight hill, the same masses of humanity packed both 
sides of the street. I was told that the same conditions existed all the way 
out to the place where Marshal Foch’s car stood on the railroad track. In 
other words, there were miles of crowds. 


*Dr. Wayland, an Honorary Member of the Virginia Historical Society, is the author of 
numerous books on Virginia history. 
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Counting 2,000 to each city block, and 32 blocks, which a man told 
me were the total distance of the way, I estimated the number of people 
who were there to witness the pageant at 64,000. The papers next day 
put the total at nearly a quarter of a million. This, I think, was too high. 
But it did look as if everybody was there. 

For nearly an hour we had stood waiting. Then a shout came swelling 
down the street. It burst out in a rousing crescendo. The crowds leaned 
forward and craned their necks. The numerous policemen who were in 
the street, trying to keep it clear across its entire width, had hard work. 
At the crossings the tide swelled out around them. The shout came on, 
swelling louder. I looked the same way my neighbors did, and out in the 
center of the street, coming down the open highway at full speed, was a 
somewhat mangy-looking black dog, with a stubby tail. 

This stubby tail was not encumbered with the traditional tin can, but 
for all that the poor dog ran for dear life. He was badly frightened, and 
there was nowhere for him to go but down the street — and down the 
street he went. The last I saw of him he was opposite the Richmond Hotel, 
just before the Capitol grounds, and a policeman was vigorously shooing 
him around the corner. And so he went on, I judge, clear to the City Hall 
—or how much farther I cannot guess. And all the way his pattering 
footsteps fell, the sound of many voices rose in shrill acclaim. 

This was about 11:05 a.m. About ten minutes later autos, filled with 
special policemen, came down the street on either side, running out against 
the curbs, to make sure the street was clear all the way across. Then, at 
exactly 17 minutes past 11 o'clock, the head of the great procession was 
opposite the point from which I was watching. Bands of music and men 
in khaki marched past, following the marshals on horseback. Many of the 
khaki-clad men wore the overseas cap; a few wore metal helmets; and a 
number had pinned on their breasts crosses of honor or other medals 
of distinction. 

And in due time came the man that every one was most anxious to see. 
In an automobile, with Governor [Westmoreland] Davis, rode Marshal 
Foch. Governor Davis had on a tall silk hat. The Marshal wore his army 
cap and full military uniform. He looked somewhat gray and worn, but 
seemed good-humored and happy. Repeatedly he raised his right hand 
in greeting to the shouting multitudes. 

In other autos following were other distinguished Frenchmen, most of 
them in military uniforms. They, too, seemed to be pleased with the 
rousing welcome they were receiving. 
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And so the pageant rolled by. There were many flags and a dozen bands 


of musicians. There were real cannon, drawn each by four horses; and 
there were supply wagons following the cannons at the proper intervals. 
On each horse was a saddle, though some of the saddles were empty. On 
the horses, on the cannons, and on the wagons sat men who gave evidence 
in many ways of having gone through the actual noise and tumult of war. 

Conspicuous among all the military companies that passed, for showy 
uniforms and gallant bearing, were the long files of the Richmond Blues — 
a military organization that has made a record in I don’t know how many 
wars. Their tall black helmets, surmounted by tall white plumes, made 
one think of the showy legions that followed the famous Napoleon more 
than a century ago. 

Then came the Richmond Grays, the V.M.I. cadets, the V.P.I. cadets, 
the cadets of the John Marshall High School of Richmond, the gaily 
attired members of a noted secret order, with their own band of music. 
There were Knights of Columbus and Red Cross nurses, in wide ranks 
and long files. In due time and order were the Negro veterans, with music 
and flags, and medals, like the rest. And in a place of honor marched five 
Indians — real Virginia Indians — attired in picturesque costumes and 
waving eagle feathers. 3 

And now we saw why the policemen had been so particular to keep 
the wide street open all the way across. Most of the marching ranks 
reached almost from side to side. This was true of the Richmond Blues, 
the Richmond Grays, the V.M.I. boys, in their blue-gray and white, of 
the John Marshall cadets, and of several of the battalions of World-War 
veterans. It was especially true of the V.P.I. cadets. To me, their ranks 
looked widest. In their uniforms of red and blue they packed the street 
from side to side, passing fifty after fifty, hundred after hundred. 

Among the Red Cross nurses I recognized one tall girl whose name is 
on the records at the Harrisonburg Normal School. She has been a 
summer student several times. And I happen to know that she has an 
enviable overseas record. She is not the only one of our girls with such 
a record, but she was the only one of them that I recognized in the pageant. 

It was 11:17 a.m. when the head of the procession passed. It was five 
minutes later, 11:22, when Marshal Foch was opposite the same point. 
By that time the head of the procession had reached the Capitol Square, 
a quarter of a mile away; and it was 11:52 when the last groups of the 
long pageant went by. All the time it was going past at a quick step. It 
must have been considerably over a mile in length, for a man at such a 
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pace will make three miles in an hour, and it took the whole procession 
more than half an hour to pass. 

On the wide steps of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, almost opposite the 
Protestant Episcopal St. Paul’s, was a beautiful design of significant color 
and shape. Hundreds of little girls, carefully arranged, made a striking 
picture. On the right was a block of red; on the left was a block of blue; 
and in the center was a similar block of white. The three living sections 
of red, white, and blue made a huge French flag. It was striking and 
beautiful. 

After the pageant had passed I walked up to the great living flag of little 
living Americans. Each girl was still waving a small flag of France in her 
hand. By dint of courteous words and a silver quarter I persuaded one 
black-haired lassie in the section of blue to surrender her flag into my 
hand. Then I tried similar tactics with a little boy on the opposite side of 
the street and thus succeeded in securing a small U. S. flag. These two small 
flags I carried with me to my hotel where I guarded them with jealous care. 
In due time I carried them in my hand from Richmond to Harrisonburg. 
They are to me rather precious souvenirs. 

One of the Frenchmen with Marshal Foch was a great-grandson of 
Lafayette. 

The pageant took place just before noon on Wednesday. On Friday 
evening I saw a moving picture of it in a Richmond theater. And a very 
excellent picture it was. By this means I was enabled to see what Foch 
did at Lee’s monument and at other places that were beyond the range 
of my vision from the stone step on Grace Street, where I stood. 

I repeat that the moving picture was excellent. It was so, indeed. Of 
course, it did not and could not show everything. My only disappointment 
with it was that it did not show the racing black dog, with the stubby tail. 
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CHARLES T. O’FERRALL AND THE 
VIRGINIA GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION OF 1893 


by Cuarxes E. Wynes* 


By the greatest majority any Virginia gubernatorial candidate had ever been 
accorded, Charles Triplett O’Ferrall was chosen governor in 1893. Why this 
unusual acclaim? Did O’Ferrall possess great, magnetic, political appeal? 
Was the opposition candidate of mediocre caliber? Or, was O’Ferrall over- 
whelmingly the state’s choice because the Democratic platform on which 
he ran promised to Virginians the political, social, and economic panaceas 
which they felt were necessary to cure the many ills that were their lot in 
1893? Or, was it because in the platform of the opposition the voters 
failed to find even the promise of better times? These are but a few of the 
questions which come to mind when one reads of the sweeping election 
of this dashing, Confederate cavalry leader, who was disowned before his 
term of office was completed by the major portion of his own political 
party. And, it was this election that saw Populism rear up in a last, almost 
desperate bid for state control, while much of the rest of the nation looked 
on to see if Virginia, the traditional leader of the South, would take 
Populism to its bosom, and so give to the Populist party the victory it needed 
if it was to take hold in the South and blend into one great, cohesive 
political force the farmers of the South and West, and challenge the 
Democratic and Republican parties as an equal. 

Though few other men stood so high in Virginia Democratic circles in 
1893, it was not solely to politics that O’Ferrall owed his prominence and 
popularity. A well-known and well-liked congressman from the Valley he 
was, but it was in the glory of the Confederacy that his popularity had 
its birth. 

Charles T. O’Ferrall was born on October 21, 1840, in Frederick County, 
Virginia, the son of John O’Ferrall, who was clerk of the county and 
circuit courts in Morgan County, Virginia (now West Virginia). The first 
O'Ferralls to come to Virginia arrived around 1775, when Ignatius O’Ferrall, 
the grandfather of Charles, came from Ireland while still a boy. Ignatius 
O'errall married another native of Ireland, Frances McKierman, and their 
son John, the father of Charles T. O’Ferrall, fought in the War of 1812 and 


*Mr. Wynes is a graduate student in history. This article won first place in the History Club 
Essay Contest at the University of Virginia in 1955. 
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later represented Morgan County in the Virginia legislature.’ While John 
O'Ferrall was clerk of the Morgan County courts he was assisted by his 
son Charles, and when the father died, young O’Ferrall, at the age of 
fifteen, was appointed to fill the vacancy. At this early age he became the 
main provider for his widowed mother and several brothers and sisters. 
Two years later he was elected to the office of county clerk in his own right.’ 

With the traits and characteristics O’Ferrall possessed, it is doubtful that 
he would have remained in the position of county clerk, so long as there 
were greater ones to strive for, even had the Civil War not occurred. But 
it was the war that started him on the road to prominence. Entering the 
army in May of 1861, O’Ferrall rose rapidly to the rank of captain, major, 
and finally acting colonel, reaching the latter at the age of twenty-three. 
Noted for gallantry and bravery he was once severely wounded and left 
on the field for dead. 

With the end of the war, when privates and colonels alike shed the 
military glamour that had been theirs and tried to find a place in the 
prostrated South which would afford them the means of livelihood, O’Ferrall 
engaged in the hotel business in Staunton, Virginia. For three years he and 
his first wife, Annie E. (McLain) Hand of Enterprise, Mississippi, whom he 
had married in February 1865, made Staunton their home. In September 
of 1868, with the money he had managed to save, O’Ferrall enrolled in the 
law department of Washington College, Lexington, Virginia. 

Following his graduation in 1869 O’Ferrall settled in Harrisonburg and 
began to practice law. He was to call this center of rural conservatism 
his home till December 1893, when he went to Richmond; and four years 
later Harrisonburg was still proud to claim him as her own. 

In 1871 O'Ferrall was elected to the House of Delegates as an opponent 
of the funding bill which provided for the payment of all the old state 
debt except the one-third to be assumed by West Virginia. However, he 
remained a Democrat in the party struggles with the Readjusters over the 
settlement of the pre-Civil War indebtedness. After serving in the state 
legislature for the sessions 1871-1872 and 1872-1873 O’Ferrall became 
judge of the Rockingham County Court, holding that position from 1874 to 
1880. Then, in 1882, the people of the Valley sent him to the United 
States House of Representatives. His seat in Congress was unsuccessfully 
contested by the Readjuster incumbent, John Paul. This dispute delayed 

1Richmond Dispatch, August 18, 1893; Earl G. Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of 


the General Assembly of Virginia, 1776-1918 (Richmond, 1918), pp. 125, 127, 130, 146, 156, 158. 
2Harrisonburg Rockingham Register, September 26, 1905. 
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O'Ferrall’s actual seating till May of 1884. He was reélected to that office, 
at times by virtual acclamation, and served till his resignation in December 
1893. In Congress he was a conservative, low tariff Democrat who warmly 
supported Grover Cleveland and voted to repeal the Sherman Silver Act. 
In 1881 he again married, taking as his second wife, Jennie (Knight) 
Danforth of Richmond.’ (Whether his first wife had died or was divorced 
by O'Ferrall this writer could not ascertain. ) 

The foregoing presents a telescopic account of the early and middle 
life of O’Ferrall, but what of the man himself? While he chose law as a 
profession he was by no means a great or profound lawyer. As a judge he 
was chiefly noted for his efficiency — which is not necessarily an unqualified 
attribute — but as a political orator with popular appeal he had few equals.* 
Searching for adjectives to describe his manner and appearance, one finds 
in newspapers of the day, and in the accounts of those who remember 
him, the oft used, but in this case justified description — “aristocratic with 
a distinguished and commanding presence.” Carrying a cane, wearing a 
flowing gray moustache, and walking with an erect, military, and courtly 

ring, most men saw him as a Confederate colonel still and naturally 
deferred to him, allowing themselves to-be held by his very manner and 
presence. He loved to talk and was considered a witty, entertaining con- 
versationalist.’ By nature he was methodical, thorough, and faithful, but 
one would scarcely have called him a brilliant man.® Militarily he was 
remembered as an officer who was devoted to his men and one who earned 
their devotion by his solicitude for their welfare and his easy approach- 
ability.” This was the man who stood on the threshold of the governor's 
office in the critical year of 1893. 

In the political history of Virginia 1893 was a big year; it saw not only 
the election of the governor, lieutenant governor, and attorney general, but 
also all members of the House of Delegates and half the state senators. 
However, 1893 was more than a red letter year politically. It brought the 
coldest weather in forty years, and panic and depression which swept the 
country.* Money was scarce; savings banks refused to make good their 


3William G. Bean, “Charles Triplett O’Ferrall,” Dictionary of American Biography, ed. by 
Dumas Malone, et al. (20 vols., New York, 1928-1936), XIII, 633-634. 

4John W. Wayland, A History of Rockingham County, Virginia (Dayton, Virginia, 1912), 

358-359 
“ 5Interview with Mrs. Annie Rolston, Harrisonburg, Virginia, February 1, 1955; also Harrison- 
burg Rockingham Register, September 26, 1905. 

Interview with Mr. A. K. Fletcher, Harrisonburg, Virginia, February 2, 1955. 

7Harrisonburg Rockingham Register, September 1, 1893 (from a correspondent of the Roanoke 
Times who knew O’Ferrall). 

8William DuBose Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, Virginia Farm Politics, 1885-1900 
(Princeton, 1935), p- 93- 
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depositors’ claims unless they received sixty days’ notice, and some banks 
ceased honoring checks altogether. Industries failed or were forced to 
shut down, and the unemployed and hungry roamed the cities and country- 
side.* All about, meanwhile, from the crossroads country store to the halls 
of Congress, raged the debate on free silver and the Sherman Silver Act. 
Should the federal government continue to buy large amounts of silver 
as provided in the Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890, thereby endanger- 
ing the nation’s gold reserves? Should there be unlimited silver coinage, or 
coinage of gold only? Or, should there be both? And, if so, what should 
be the legal ratio of silver to gold? 

Politically, the year opened with despair in Republican party circles. 
- General William Mahone, the recognized leader of all that was left of the 
Republican party in Virginia, advocated a passive attitude for Republicans 
in the coming state elections. However, much more was to be heard on 
the question of Republican passivity or activity before the year was out. 
The attitude of despair and feeling of hopelessness was charged to the 
virtual collapse of the Republican party under President Benjamin Harrison. 
Mahone had lost confidence in Harrison almost immediately after his 
nomination in 1888, and, indeed, had even attended the convention 
determined to nominate someone else if possible. Any real opposition to 
Democratic party rule had to come from some other group than the 
Republican party in 1893." 

That other group was the Populist party, and the energetic strivings of 
the Populists soon made that fact plain to most Virginians. By mid-February 
General James G. Field, Populist candidate for vice-president in 1892, 
confidently predicted that the Populists would enter a full ticket in the 
state elections that fall and openly boasted of widespread and strong party 
organization." 

In the Democratic party concern was felt not so much over whom they 
would have to beat or how difficult the battle would be, as over the question 
of whom they would run for governor. Though this uncertainty was to 
last over seven months there is little reason to believe that anyone other 
than O’Ferrall ever really had a chance at getting the Democratic nomina- 
tion. In some circles it had been readily conceded since the last guber- 
natorial election in 1889 that O’Ferrall would be the Democratic nominee 


9C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South 1877-1913 (Volume IX of A History of the 
South, ed. by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, 10 vols., Baton Rouge, 
1951), 264-265. 

10Richmond Dispatch, January 1, 1893. 

11Richmond Dispatch, February 22, 1893. 
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in 1893. If the matter needed any clarification from O’Ferrall he gave it 
in February in a card to the Richmond Dispatch denying the allegation 
made in certain quarters that he was already picking those to run on the 
ticket with him. He wrote: 


My friends are authorized to present my name when the convention meets for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and I will be proud, indeed, if I am selected as the next 
standard-bearer of the Democratic party for the high and exalted position of Governor 
of the old Commonwealth.'? 


It soon became known that O’Ferrall would not be unopposed for the 
nomination, as both J. Hoge Tyler, the lieutenant governor, and Colonel 
Algernon S. Buford, graduate of the University of Virginia and a former 
president of the Richmond and Danville Railroad, were hopefully eyeing 
the governorship and busily lining up supporters. 

Meanwhile, the Populists were busy organizing their campaign and 
mapping strategy. Meeting at Louisa Court House early in the spring, 
they decided to cooperate with the American Bimetallic League, a silver 
propaganda association, and to enter a full ticket in the state elections.” 
On June 7 the Populist State Central Committee met in Richmond, and 
decided to hold the nominating convention on August 3 in Lynchburg. 
Before adjourning the Committee restated the party's belief in free silver, 
saying it was the desire of the people of Virginia."* 

In the Democratic party, activity centered about the three contenders 
for the nomination, O’Ferrall, Tyler, and Buford. In April O’Ferrall wrote 
to William E. Bibb, prominent lawyer and Democrat of Louisa County, 
requesting Bibb’s endorsement of his candidacy, saying that such endorse- 
ment by a number of prominent Democrats would greatly benefit his cause.” 
Great activity was reported in Roanoke, where “O’Ferrall for Governor” 
and “Tyler for Governor” clubs had been organized. Most of the influential 
politicians there were pro-O’Ferrall, but early in June the votes of Roanoke’s 
twenty-seven delegates were still in doubt.”* J. Frank East, Chairman of 
the state O’Ferrall organization, in a letter to the Richmond Dispatch, 
dated August 1, predicted that O’Ferrall would be nominated on the first 
ballot, and claimed he had already garnered 715% votes to 183 for Tyler, 
the nearest contender. This, said East, left O’Ferrall needing but 106% 


12Richmond Dispatch, February 14, 1893. 

3Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, p. 93. 

14Richmond Dispatch, June 8, 1893. 

15C. T. O'F to W. E. Bibb, April 28, 1893, W. E. Bibb Papers, University of Virginia 
Library. 
16Richmond Dispatch, June 10, 1893. 
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votes from the 600 delegates still unchosen.’? Even in the Southwest, 
Tyler's home area, O’Ferrall was leading by a 2 to 1 margin." In Albemarle 
County the Tyler forces made a strong fight with telling effect, particularly 
in the Ivy District. Nevertheless, Micajah Woods, Democrat county chair- 
man for Albemarle, reported his belief that O’Ferrall would still get nearly 
all the county's delegates." 

The Democratic candidates’ campaigns for the nomination was not wholly 
without bitterness and vituperation. William R. Alexander of Winchester, 
charged O’Ferrall with allowing his name to be placed on the Republican 
ticket in 1872 to run against John T. Harris for the House of Representa- 
tives. Alexander even claimed to have several copies of the ticket in his 
possession. O’Ferrall hotly denied that he had ever permitted his name 
to be placed on a Republican ticket or that he had any knowledge of such 
use of his name.” However, the matter quieted without being either 
proved or disproved. 

The Populist party was the first to hold its nominating convention, 
meeting in Pace’s Warehouse in Lynchburg on August 3. The convention 
was a wholly functional affair with no fancy displays such as the usual 
flags and streamers, and it was clearly apparent that the farmer element 
predominated. While the temporary chairman, J. Haskins Hobson, was 
addressing the convention, he was interrupted by General Field who read 
a telegram from the chairman of the Bimetallic League, then meeting in 
Chicago, “announcing the silver convention a great success and declaring 
that the Silverites would support the Populist party.” The convention was 
then addressed by Congressman Lafe Pence of Colorado, who inserted a 
national note in a purely state affair by appealing to Virginia to join the 
Populists, whose aim, said Pence, was to reform the politics of the country.” 
The Populists’ importing of speakers from other states and their continual 
stressing of national issues in a state gubernatorial race were to become the 
main identifying and agitative characteristics of the campaign, of which 
more will be said later. 

The candidates put forth by the Populists were far from being wild-eyed 
radicals or strangers to the majority of Virginians. Heading the ticket was 


Edmund Randolph Cocke, grandson of the distinguished Virginia statesman 


17Richmond Dispatch, August 3, 1893. 
18Richmond Dispatch, July 26, 1893. 
19Micajah Woods to C. 7. O Ferrall, August 3, 1893, Micajah Woods Letterbook, University of 
Virginia Library. 
Stauntor Daily News, June 16, 1893, William R. Alexander's letter and O'Ferrall’s reply as 
rinted from the Richmond Times. 


21Richmond Dispatch, August 4, 1893. 
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Edmund Randolph. Cocke was a farmer from Cumberland County who 
was educated at Princeton, and like O’Ferrall, he had served the Con- 
federacy with distinction. J. Brad Beverley, of Fauquier County, the 
candidate for lieutenant governor, was a former state canvasser for the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and his nomination left no room for doubt as to the 
position of the adherents of that nearly defunct organization. For attorney 
general the Populists named William S. Gravely, rising young lawyer from 
Henry County. 

The Populist platform had the appearance of being designed to: (1) 
attract the votes of those who thought free silver and an increased amount 
of currency in circulation would solve all their economic ills; (2) traduce 
the Democratic party; and (3) attract the Negro and Republican vote. In 
essence its main planks were: 


(1) free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present ratio 
of 16 to 1, and a national currency issued by the government and based 
on its credit and ability to pay, which would be legal tender for all debts. 


(2) both a national and state graduated income tax; taxation of non- 
resident corporations doing business in Virginia; and a rigid listing at true 
market value of all stocks, bonds, and evidences of debt which might be 
subject to taxation. 


(3) repeal of the Anderson-McCormick election law and its replacement 
by a non-partisan law “guaranteeing to all qualified to vote the right to cast 
their ballot without interference and with the certainty that the ballot 
would be counted as cast.” 


(4) a demand that money raised for the support of public schools should 
not be used for party purposes.” 

Their political credo formulated and laid out for all to see, the Populists 
went home to sharpen their talons for battle and to beat the bushes for 
every vote that could be garnered from among Republicans, Negroes, 
former Alliance men, and discontented Democrats. 

The Democrats had selected August 17 as the date for their convention, 
with Richmond as its site. August was a particularly favorable time for 
conventions, as the farmers, having “laid by” their crops, had more free 
time that month than they had at any other time from early spring through 
late fall. Also, the August courts usually had a better attendance than 
those of any other month, so counties desiring to use the mass meeting 


2Richmond Dispatch, August 4, 1893. 
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system of electing convention delegates in place of the precinct method 
were particularly favored.” 

O'Ferrall was generally regarded as the candidate of the “ring”; but 
that statement requires qualification. He was the candidate of the ring 
so far as he had the support of the major part of the state Democratic 
organization. He was not the candidate of the Thomas Staples Martin 
ring, which, in November 1893 suddenly made itself known, to the con- 
sternation and surprise of nearly everyone, including many Democratic 
party leaders. Martin was interested only in the election of state legislators 
who would vote to send him to the United States Senate to succeed the 
late John S. Barbour. Writing to Henry D. Flood, rising young politician 
of the Southside and a strong personal supporter, Martin said, “I have no 
interests in the Gubernatorial canvass, but want the county politics made 
as harmonious as possible.”** And again to Flood, “My idea is that there is 
nothing in any of the candidates for Governor sufficiently to justify you or 
myself in taking such active part as to leave any friction between us and 
any of our friends.”* Actually Martin and his supporters favored Tyler 
over O’'Ferrall, but before the convention opened they conceded that 
Tyler was beaten.” 

Both O’Ferrall and Tyler arrived in Richmond the afternoon of August 
15, and each held conferences with his supporters far into the night. 
O'errall predicted that he would receive 1,100 votes on the first ballot, 
and Tyler claimed to have 500 votes for certain. Newsmen quizzed both 
candidates for their views on the platform to be adopted, and, while Tyler 
boldly endorsed free silver, O’Ferrall, a great deal more wisely, replied 
that that was a matter for the convention to decide. Then he resorted to 
that blanketing, noncommittal, but politically astute statement for the time 
that had become an O’Ferrall trademark, “I am a Democrat.””’ 

The convention opened at noon on August 17 in Shelburne’s Warehouse. 
Unlike the Populists, the Democrats had gaily decorated their convention 
hall with flags, banners, and streamers. Back of the stage hung an oil 
painting of the state motto, and in each corner, draped fanlike, were 


2Richmond Dispatch, May 20, 1893. 

24Thomas S. Martin to H. D. Flood, July 2, 1893, H. D. Flood Papers, Library of Congress 
(from — copy in possession of James A. Bear); see also James A. Bear, “Thomas Staples 
Martin, A Study in Virginia Politics, 1883-1896,” unpublished University of Virginia Master of 
Arts thesis, 1952, 

25Martin to Flood, July 4, 1893, Flood Papers (from typescript copy in possession of James A. 
Bear). 
2%6Broadside, A Card from J. Richard Wingfield in Reply to [Lieutenant] Governor Tyler's 
Interview, J. Richard Wingfield Papers, University of Virginia Library (photostat). 

27Richmond Dispatch, August 16, 1893. 
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huge American flags. Seats had been provided for two thousand, the 
aroma of fresh sawdust on the floor pervaded the atmosphere cooled by 
twenty-five electric fans, and a plentiful supply of ice water was on hand.* 
It was a bright day, but there was a slight overcast which added to the 
comfort of the delegates, who took their seats in an orderly manner exhibit- 
ing but one major outburst before the chairman’s gavel banged down. 
It was not the mentioning of the name of O’Ferrall, or Tyler, or Buford 
which brought forth this outburst, but the playing by the band of “Dixie.” 
At 12:19 the gavel struck and Acting State Chairman, J. Taylor Ellyson, 
called the convention to order. Beverley B. Munford, young Richmonder 
and ally of the moneyed interests in Virginia, was announced as temporary 
chairman. In his opening speech Munford praised all the candidates for 
the nomination, whose names when mentioned drew outbursts of applause 
from various quarters of the hall. But mention of O’Ferrall from the Valley 
resulted in wild enthusiasm. Senator Joseph T. Lawless of Portsmouth at 
that point mounted the rostrum steps and called for three cheers for 
O'Ferrall. Hundreds of delegates wearing blue O’Ferrall badges responded. 

In flowery speeches fraught with eulogism and interrupted by bursts of 
applause, the names of O’Ferrall, Tyler, and Buford were put in formal 
nominations. The first ballot was taken, and to no one’s surprise O’Ferrall 
was nominated. He received 1,146 votes, 46 more than he predicted he 
would receive, while Tyler received 360, and Buford 159 votes. Then 
J. Hampton Hoge for Tyler and Thomas Benson for Buford moved and 
seconded the unanimous nomination of O’Ferrall, which was readily and 
quickly approved. 

Robert C. Kent, without opposition, was nominated for lieutenant 
governor, and R. Taylor Scott, the incumbent attorney general, was again 
put forward for that office. 

Kent was a native of Wythe County, where he had served as a lawyer 
and later as commonwealth’s attorney. A graduate of Princeton who also 
held a master’s degree from that institution, Kent had been a member of 
the Virginia Secession Convention and had served two terms in the state 
legislature, where he unsuccessfully championed a bill bearing his name 
designed to curb the monopolistic power of the railroads in Virginia. He 
was widely known and respected in farming circles, and it was clear that 
some felt he added an air of true respectability ana dignity to the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


Richmond Dispatch, August 17, 1893. 
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The platform adopted bore a basic note of conservatism and in general 
reflected the confidence of the Democratic party that, upon the record of 
their past performance, they had little to fear from the Populist challenge. 


In essence the platform promised: 


(1) continued support of the public schools 

(2) promotion and advancement of agricultural interests 

(3) shifting of the main tax burden to other than agricultural interests 

(4) continued support of Civil War veterans and widows of the war 

(5) construction of roads 

(6) rigid economy in the government of the state 

(7) promotion and protection of the oyster industry and the removal of 
any unjust taxation of that industry 

(8) adoption of a graduated federal income tax 

(9) expansion of the amount of currency in circulation, the reéndorse- 
ment of the Democratic national platform of 1892 on the money 
issue.” (The national platform of 1892 denounced the Sherman 
Silver Act and advocated both gold and silver as the national coinage 
without discrimination against either, but the dollar unit of the 
two metals had to be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 
be adjusted by international agreement so that parity of the two 
metals would be maintained and equal power in the markets 


existent. ) 


The Democrats would probably have preferred to ignore the money 
issue entirely, but inasmuch as the Populist platform was based upon it, 
they scarcely had any choice but to insert the plank pertaining to the 
expansion of currency if they were to gain any support at all from the 
economically distressed farmers of the Southside.” 

Though little note was taken of it, still another party was to hold a 
nominating convention and place a full ticket in the race for governor. 
On September 6 the Prohibitionists came together at Richmond, and in 
four hours’ time named their ticket and called for state-wide prohibition 
of whiskey making, selling, and drinking. Colonel J. R. Miller of Pulaski 
was nominated for governor, John S. Tyler of Accomac County for lieu- 
tenant governor, and W. B. Kagley of Wytheville for attorney general. 


Miller, the candidate for governor, was a man of earnest convictions, a 


29Richmond Dispatch, August 18, 1893. All of the material —- the procedure and work 
of the Democratic Convention was taken from this issue of the Dispatch. 
30Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, p. 98. 
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popular speaker, and the best banjo player in the state of Virginia.” 
State-wide the Prohibitionists were not taken very seriously, but before the 
election returns were in they were to give Democrats and Populists, whiskey 
makers and whiskey drinkers alike in Augusta County a real scare, for it 
was in Augusta, the greatest whiskey producing county in the state, that 
the party concentrated its efforts.” 

The Democratic campaign was slow to get moving, although the Populists 
throughout the year had carried on an aggressive battle against the almost 
phlegmatically confident Democrats. Side attractions, such as the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, served to detract the mind of the Virginia public from 
the gubernatorial race. Many people in Virginia who did not go, followed 
the gala affair in the newspapers more avidly than they did the gubernatorial 
campaign. More important, there was the disturbance in the money market, 
together with Congressional proceedings, largely over the silver issue, to 
draw attention from the approaching state elections. 

The Populists opened their campaign on September 4 in Charlottesville, 
with a speech by General James G. Field. Commenting on the address 
the Charlottesville Progress remarked: 


We have never heard any speech that sought more clearly to array class against 
class, or appealed more strongly to communistic prejudices than the General’s effort 
today. If the Populists are to conduct the campaign upon no higher basis than that 
marked out by General Field, they will attract very few of the honest conservative 
voters in Virginia.* 


The Populist campaign was chiefly marked by the stressing of the silver 
issue and the importation of speakers from outside the state, such as 
Congressman Lafe Pence and Judge Kerr from Colorado, and “Sockless” 
Jerry Simpson, congressman from Kansas. The Staunton Spectator and 
General Advertiser, right after the Populist convention was held, had 
pithily pointed out that silver should not be made an issue in the guber- 
natorial campaign. The governor, whoever he might be, said the Spectator, 
could do nothing about the silver problem which was a national matter 
and should be left to members of the national Congress. The election of 
state officers, it continued, should be confined to state issues.* Actually the 
whole question of silver when inserted in a gubernatorial election was 


31Staunton Spectator and General Advertiser, September 13, 1893. 
32Richmond State, November 6, 1893. 
33Richmond Dispatch, October 8, 1893. 
34Harrisonburg Rockingham Register, September 8, 1893, as reprinted from the Charlottesville 
Fosgate of September 5, 1893. 
Staunton Spectator and General Advertiser, August 9, 1893. 
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academic and struck at the emotions so easily aroused in a time of money 
scarcity and general economic depression. One would hardly have expected 
to find it so, since Harrisonburg was O’Ferrall’s home town, but throughout 
the campaign some of the most informative, unbiased, and intelligent 
editorials appeared in the Rockingham Register, published in Harrisonburg. 
The Register shrewdly pointed out that the real aim of the Populists was to 
gain control of the state of Virginia before the silver issue came to a vote 
in Congress, because control of influential Virginia would strengthen the 
hand of Southern [and Western] senators who opposed repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Act.* 

Silver was an issue on which virtually everyone had strong feelings one 
way or the other, and the Populists capitalized on this sentiment by keying 
their whole campaign to it. The fact that silver was a national issue and 
that a state governor would play no role in settling it deterred the Poplists 
not at all, and they went along fanatically and stridently beating the 
silver drum. 

Taking a look now at the Democratic campaign, we find that the 
Democrats had lost the initiative to the Populists and had been forced 
into a position of having to reply to Populist charges. O’Ferrall, who in a 
few years was definitely to become a Gold Democrat or “Gold Bug,” 
straddled the silver issue by closely adhering to the 1892 Chicago platform 
and claiming that he was a bimetallist. Speaking at Providence Forge, 
New Kent County, O’Ferrall said that he was a better silver man than the 
Populists; he even believed in silver to the ratio of 20 to 1 if necessary, 
and had so voted in the House, while the Populists stood for a ratio of 
only 16 to 1.” 

Virginia senator John W. Daniel rendered his party great service by 
speaking throughout the state. Daniel himself was pro-silver, and speaking 
at Charlottesville, he admitted that the Democratic party was divided on 
the financial question.® Later, at Alexandria, on the speaker's rostrum with 
Kent, candidate for lieutenant governor, and Congressman Josiah Patterson, 
a Gold Democrat from Tennessee, Daniel charged that current financial 
difficulties were more closely tied to the tariff laws than to the question 
of gold versus silver.” 

Generally, throughout the campaign, till the final weeks before the 
election on November 7, there existed among the Democratic rank and file 


3%Harrisonburg Rockingham Register, October 13, 1893. 
37Richmond Dispatch, September 17, 1893. 

38Richmond Dispatch, October 3, 1893. 

39Richmond Dispatch, October 29, 1893. 
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an air of apathy born of extreme confidence that O’Ferrall would easily 
be swept into office. Many of the party leaders feared that this high degree 
of confidence would cause large numbers of Democrats to stay away from 
the polls, believing that their votes would not be needed. 

The culmination of the Democratic campaign was reached on October 26, 
when O’Ferrall made his first address of the campaign to Richmond voters, 
who packed the Richmond Theatre to hear him. O’Ferrall was in rare form 
that evening as he confidently spoke of victory and contemptuously referred 
to the Populist party as “this faction.” General Field received a rough 
political currying, and the crowd went wild when O’Ferrall said of Field 
that “the Democracy had spat him from their mouths and he now had the 
impudence to rear up and attempt to face them.” O’Ferrall denied the 
charge that he was anti-silver, saying that he was against the “infamous” 
Sherman Silver Act only, but he declared that the only man who was really 
interested in free and unlimited coinage of silver was the silver mine owner, 
since such coinage would mean that he could take his silver to the mint 
and have it made into dollars to go directly into his pocket, thereby adding 
nothing to the national economy. The speech was brought to a close with 
the promise that, if elected, “the form of no old Confederate would ever 
darken the door of any almshouse or poorhouse in the state.” It was by no 
means a great speech, but it was a good political speech, and one that ap- 
pealed to Democrats in particular and to the patriotic emotions of Virginians 
in general. 

What were the remains of the Republican party doing all this time, the 
party which the Richmond Dispatch had felt as late as May 31 would offer 
the Democrats their strongest opposition?” Meeting at the home of General 
Mahone on August 12 the party leaders had decided not to enter any 
candidates in the race for state offices and had declined to play second 
fiddle to the Populists.* As will be shown later, the rank and file Repub- 
licans obviously were not so scrupulous about their affiliations. 

There was another group of voters to be accounted for — the Negroes. 
Speaking for a part of the Negro voters, E. A. Randolph, president of the 
Colored League of Democratic Clubs, declared that the Negro felt he had 
been deserted by the Republican party, and never had he been so willing 
to listen to political argument.“ Fearing that he would listen to more than 


Richmond State, October 31, 1893. 
#1Richmond Dispatch, October 27, 1893. 
#2Richmond Dispatch, May 31, 1893. 
Lynchburg Daily Advance, August 16, 1893. 
“Lynchburg Daily Advance, October 19, 1893. 
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political argument, William M. Murrell, a leading Democrat in the Lynch- 
burg area, wrote to Henry D. Flood for money, saying that the Negroes 
there were willing to help the Democratic cause “for a consideration.”® 

It has already been pointed out that the Populists attached more than 
state significance to the carrying of Virginia in the coming election. Virginia 
in the Populist fold would tend to strengthen their hand on the silver 
issue in Congress, if they could stall off the vote on repeal of the Sherman 
Act that long. The Washington Star felt that the Virginia elections would 
more generally reflect the view of the South on the silver question than 
would the elections in any other Southern state. And, if the Populists 
really attached to the Virginia elections the significance there is reason to 
believe they did, there is also reason to suspect that the party suffered from 
no lack of operating funds. The Lynchburg Daily Advance stated that a 
great deal of money was being made available to the Populists from out of 
state sources and the national committee. Among these sources were men- 
tioned the silver interests in the West.” 

Obviously the Populists needed every vote they could get, but attached 
to the Negro and Republican vote was a political bugaboo that the new party 
could ill afford to bear. Not a Negro had attended the Populist convention, 
and though General Mahone openly disapproved of any Republican union 
with the Populists, that party could not dispel the widespread belief that 
to vote against O’Ferrall and the Democrats was to vote for Mahone and 
the Negro. 

As the election day drew near the prospects of the Democratic party 
continually brightened, while in Populist circles the gloom deepened.” 
Even in Cocke’s home county, Cumberland, there appeared to be little 
genuine enthusiasm, and in the western part of the state in Bath County, 
it was the accepted belief that the only effect of the Populist vote would 
be to lessen O’Ferrall’s majority.* Except in highly isolated cases Populism 
existed only in rural areas and small towns, being concentrated in the 
Southside. In Norfolk the Democratic party’s only opposition was from the 
Prohibitionists.™ 

“William M. Murrell to H. D. Flood, October 14, 1893, Flood Papers (typescript copy in 

5, 1893, as reprinted from the Washington Star. 

47Lynchburg Daily Advance, September 30, 1893. 
48Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, p. 102. 
49Richmond State, November 2, 1893. 


50Richmond Dispatch, October 29, 1893. 
51Richmond Dispatch, October 22, 1893. 
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O’Ferrall had now become the target of venomous mud-slinging by the 
Virginia Sun, the only Populist newspaper in Virginia. The Populists also 
delighted in rebuking O’Ferrall for not resigning his seat in the House of 
Representatives, which he steadfastly refused to do till after the election. 
O'Ferrall justified his refusal to resign on the ground that his vote might 
be needed when the question of repeal of the Silver Act came to a vote. 
Resignation, he said, would lead the Populists to charge that he had resigned 
rather than take the responsibility of voting on the silver issue.” 

November 7, election day, dawned with the Democrats collected and 
confident, and generally pleased over the repeal of the silver purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act, which had taken place on November 1. To the 
Populists, of course, repeal had come as a blow. As proof of division among 
Virginia Democrats on the question of silver, was the fact that Senator 
John W. Daniel had led the Democratic faction in the Senate which 
opposed repeal.® 

When all the returns were in it was disclosed that O’Ferrall had received 
the largest majority ever received by a candidate in a Virginia gubernatorial 
election. However, he ran slightly behind the rest of his ticket, probably 
due to the violent personal abuse that was heaped upon him during the 
last few weeks of the campaign.* The total vote for governor was 216,154 
with O’Ferrall receiving 127,940 votes, Cocke 81,239, and Miller, for the 
Prohibitionists, 6,962. There was a scattering of 13 votes, leaving O’Ferrall 
a majortiy of 39,726.” 

The Populist vote, as was expected, centered in the Southside where 
the farmers’ plight was worse than elsewhere. The Southside and the South- 
west, the latter giving Cocke four counties, were also Republican strong- 
holds. And, of course, the Biack Belt was centered in the Southside.® 
The Rockingham Register estimated, however, in regard to the Negro vote, 
that two-thirds of those eligible stayed away from the polls and that one-fifth 
of the Negro vote cast was for the Democratic ticket.*’ 

Although General Mahone and the other Republican party leaders 
in Virginia had stated their opposition to any Populist-Republican coalition 
the county returns indicated that a large body of Republicans did not heed 
the voice of their leaders. Thirteen counties which had voted Republican 


52Richmond Dispatch, October 26, 1893. 

53Richmond Dispatch, November 1, 1893. 

Richmond Dispatch, November 12, 1893. 

SSJournal of the House of Delegates of the State of Virginia for the Session of 1893-94 (Rich- 
mond, 1893), p. 65. 

Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, p. 103. 

57Harrisonburg Rockingham Register, November 17, 1893. 
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in the gubernatorial contest of 1889 gave their vote to the Populists in 1893. 
Offsetting this was the fact that eleven counties which had been Republican 
in 1889 went Democratic in 1893. Thus it would seem on the basis of 
the gubernatorial election that the Republican vote was split almost equally 
between the Democratic and Populist parties. This, by no means, meant 
the end of the Republican party in Virginia, for at the next gubernatorial 
election in 1897, when the Populists were in a position similar to that of the 
Republicans in 1893, the Republican party's candidate polled 56,840 votes 
to 109,655 votes for the Democratic candidate — a resounding defeat for 
the Republican party but proof that Republicanism in Virginia was not 
dead. Only this time, that is in 1897, they carried but five counties where 
they had carried twenty-five in 1889.” And, only one of those five counties, 
New Kent, had voted Populist in 1893. 

An astute politician and wily Democrat, O’Ferrall had successfully 
steered a middle course in the divided Democratic party of 1893, by oppos- 
ing the Silver Act on the one hand and endorsing bimetallism on the other. 
When he did not care to commit himself or when the voters had their 
doubts as to his stand on some issue, he had managed to extricate himself 
and to allay both fears and doubts by boldly and proudly declaring, “I am a 
Democrat.” But with all his political acumen he could not straddle the issue 
indefinitely; so, in 1896, when the majority of the Democratic party 
embraced the cause of free silver, O’Ferrall cast his lot with the Gold 
Democrats. It was this decision that spelled the end of his political career 
and brought to a close “forty years of active service.” 


58James E. Good, ed., The Warrock-Richardson Almanac for the Year 1895 (Richmond, 1894), 

64-66. 
PP Sood, The Warrock-Richardson Almanac for the Year 1901 (Richmond, 1900), pp. 34-36; 
Good, The Warrock-Richardson Almanac for the Year 1895 (Richmond, 1894), pp. 64-66. The 
— states that this information was taken from the report of official returns made to the 
tary of the Commonwealth and opened and canvassed by the General Assembly. These data 


“Sen from those that appear in Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, pp. 103-104. 
les T. O'Ferrall, Forty Years of Active Service (New York and Washington, 1904). 
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CEDAR CREEK MEETING HOUSE 
HANOVER COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by Harotp I. Meyver* 


“Cepar Creek Quaker Church, in Hanover County, whose ancient history 
was published in this paper two weeks ago, was burned yesterday. The 
old church, perhaps one of the oldest in Virginia, was surrounded by 
undergrowth and a fire which swept through the weeds caused its destruc- 
tion. Only the brick walls are left.” 

This news came to me almost fifty years after it was printed, but it held 
far more interest for me when I received it, than it would have when it 
first appeared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch on April 21, 1904, for by 
1952 I had special reasons for wanting to investigate the site. Several 
years before I had discovered that my Quaker ancestors were very closely 
associated with the Cedar Creek Quaker Church, and one of them John 
Sanders (Saunders in the old records) had been given the contract to 
build the second meeting house in 1739.' I resolved then and there 
to locate its site. 

I found a typed copy of the Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting records* 
in the library of the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. Going 
through these records was a most revealing and enjoyable experience, for 
they contained an almost complete account of the happenings in one of 
the most ancient and prominent dissenting houses of worship in Virginia. 
But none of the records gave positive clues to the location of the meeting 
house. 

I reviewed other available literature. One author said that the meeting 
house was situated “in upper Hanover county, Virginia, near Montpelier 
post-office.” Mrs. Douglas Summers Brown was a little more explicit: 
“Cedar Creek is a small gushing stream of water in Hanover County 
north and east of the South Anna River beyond Ground Squirrel Bridge. 


*Dr. Meyer is an Assistant Professor of Surgery at the University of Illinois College of Medicine 
and Attending Surgeon at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. History and genealogy are his 
hobbies. He is Genealogist General of the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

!William Wade Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, Volume VI — 
Virginia, Thomas Worth Marshall, ed., and Douglas Summers Brown, collaborator (Ann Arbor, 
1950), pp. 266-267. : 

2These records have been abstracted by Douglas Summers Brown and printed in Hinshaw, 
Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, Volume VI — Virginia, pp. 223-282. 

3James Pinkney Bell, Our Quaker Friends of ye Olden Time (Lynchburg, 1905), p. 263, 
reprinting an article from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 10, 1904, author unknown. 
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The nearest post office is Montpelier. It was on the east bank of this stream, 
in what is now a desolate and isolated woodland reached only by an 
abandoned road, that the first Dissenters church was reared.”* (Cedar 
Creek is of course west, not east, of the South Anna River.) In another 
place the same author says that Cedar Creek Meeting House was “on a 
creek of the same name in upper Hanover County about three miles beyond 
the South Anna River and just southeast of Montpelier post office.” 
Nowhere, however, was the exact location of the site given. 

According to the records the name of Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting 
was officially changed in 1875 to Richmond Monthly Meeting. After that 
date the meeting house and site were no longer used by the Friends for 
religious purposes. Meetings were held in Richmond. In 1894 it was 
reported to the Richmond Monthly Meeting that the Cedar Creek Meeting 
House was deserted and “the doors and windows are left open.”® The next 
link in the story was the newspaper report of the fire in 1904. Before the 
fire the meeting house and surrounding land had been sold, and after the 
fire the walls were torn down and the foundations dug up to obtain brick 
for use elsewhere.’ 

Knowing that Friends often named their meetings after creeks and 
rivers near them, I was encouraged when I found that a Cedar Creek 
did flow through upper Hanover County, near Montpelier post office. 
Guided by a detailed road map of Hanover County (prepared by the 
Department of Highways of the Commonwealth of Virginia), I found my 
way to Highway No. 657, near its crossing of the north branch of Cedar 
Creek. I stopped at a farmhouse to ask about the old meeting house, never 
expecting my first inquiry to be rewarded with positive information. The 
gentleman I asked not only knew its location, but offered his son as a 
guide to lead me to it. 

We drove west on Highway No. 657 and crossed Cedar Creek to a 
bend in the road nine-tenths of a mile from the junction of Highway No. 
657 and U. S. Route 33.* Here we found an abandoned road running 
northeast. On foot we followed the road through the forest. The road was 


4Douglas Summers Brown, “Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting and Its Meeting House,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, and ser., XIX (1939), 294. 

SDouglas Summers Brown, “Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting,” in Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of 
American Quaker Genealogy, Volume VI — Virginia, p. 225. 

6Brown, “Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting and Its Meeting House,” William and Mary Quarterly, 
and ser., XIX, 298. 

7Letter, Douglas Summers Brown to Harold I. Meyer, January 22, 1952. 

8This and subsequent measurements were made bor me by Mr. Charles E. Jones, Beaverdam, 


Virginia, who is with the Department of Highways. 
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CEDAR CREEK 
MEETING HOUSE 


Enlarged section of map of Hanover County, Virginia, § 

showing site of Cedar Creek (Friends) Meeting House hg 
Reproduced from map prepared by the Department of Ground Squrrr ei 
Highways, Richmond, Virginia, Jan.1,1950, with their Bridge 
permission SWoyside ® 


filled with brush and second-growth timber, and as it descended to Cedar 
Creek bottoms, it seemed more like a gully than a road. The creek at 
this point was from five to six feet across, with sharp banks. Since there 
was no evidence of grading necessary for a ford, it is likely that a bridge 
once spanned the stream. 

Beyond the creek, we followed the road up a rather high embankment. 
On top, about three hundred twenty-five feet from the creek and two 
thousand feet from Highway No. 657, my guide led me to the site of the 
old meeting house. It was about seventy-five feet from the right (east) 
side of the road. I found exactly what I had expected. 

In the middle of a thick wood, overgrown with brush and vines, there 
was an area surrounded by a rectangular trench about four feet deep. 
Excavated earth lay along its sides, and broken bricks were scattered all 
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about. The trench must have been made when the foundation was 
removed for its brick. Within the enclosure the forest had taken over, 
and there were large trees, brush, and vines not unlike those outside the 
trench. Before me were the physical remains of an ancient and noble 
house of God, which had all but returned to the earth from which it came. 

On a sloping hillside southeast of the meeting house site lay the grave- 
yard. Row upon row of graves were evident, covered with periwinkle, 
brush, and vines beneath tall trees. Many rough stones lay about which 
no doubt had been used as grave markers. Early Friends did not mark 
the graves of their dead with conventionally inscribed stones. As I stood 
among the graves, I realized this was hallowed ground, for some of my 
people found earthly rest there. 

Highway No. 658 is today known as Cedar Creek Road. It formerly 
connected with the now abandoned road passing Cedar Creek Meeting 
House and joined Highway No. 672, which runs into the Old Mountain 
Road, now U. S. Route No. 33. This entire north-south road was once 
known as Cedar Creek Road and took its name from the meeting house. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD CHARLES CITY COUNTY 


by Joun E. Mananan* 


Many a Virginia genealogist is compelled to give up in despair when the 
search leads to Charles City,’ Elizabeth City, James City, Warwick, New 
Kent, Henrico, King and Queen, or Gloucester counties,” where destruc- 
tion of the will, deed, and parish books has all too often rendered connected 
research virtually impossible. It is to buoy the hopes of despondent workers 
in these fields that the present sketch is modestly offered to show what may 
still be done toward reconstructing the lost family records of some of our 
Tidewater counties where fire and war have exacted their toll. In the 
opinion of the writer, many records are in existence in Ohio and the West 
which, when coupled with Revolutionary pension and census records in 
the National Archives in Washington, can still be used advantageously 
to piece together history heretofore thought irretrievably lost. One such 
line of investigation commenced with the perusal of a pension record for 
James L. New, a Virginia soldier who settled in Ohio.’ The record, in 
brief, follows (and the story may be traced on the accompanying map). 

James L. New of Logan County, Ohio, was a private during the 
American Revolution in the company of Captain William Lovelace, serving 
under Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Gaskins of Virginia for seven months and 
twenty-two days. On October 23, 1832, while then residing in Zane Town- 
ship, Logan County, Ohio, James L. New gave the following testimony, the 
veracity of which was corroborated by witnesses William Evins, Joseph 
Stokes, William West, and William Sharp, all of whom testified that the 
above James L. New was generally regarded as an old soldier of the 
Revolution by the residents of Logan County. 


*Dr. Manahan is the author of The Coppage-Coppedge Family, 1542-1955 (Radford, 1955). 

1See Russell H. Anderson, “Charles City County Court Record, 1762-4: Wills, Deed and Bond,” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, by First Sergeant John H. Jack of the 8th Ohio 
Regiment, LIX (1951), 103-107 Chereafter VMHB), for a glimpse of pandemonium in Charles 
City Courthouse yard “on the grand withdrawal of McClelland’s army from before Richmond on 
the 16th or 17th day of Aug... . , 1862.” 

2See Martha Woodroof Hiden’s excellent article, “Seventeenth Century Parochial and County 
Court Records,” VMHB, LVI (1948), 125-141. Also the same author's “Virginia County 
Records: Their Background and Scope,” VMHB, LIV (1946), 1-16. 

3 Revolutionary Pension Record, Ohio, 19852, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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Approximate Line of March of Captain William Lovelace’s Company in 1781 

1. Holt’s Forge. 2. Bottom’s Bridge. 3. Hanover. 4. Woodson’s. 5. Amelia. 6. Albemarle. 7. Mobbin 
Hills. 8. Barret’s Ferry. 9. Williamsburgh. 10. Chiscake Church, 11. Pigeon Creek Bottom. 

James L. New was then 68 years of age, having been born on February 
12, 1764, in Bedford County, Virginia. This date was recorded in the 
family Bible, but in 1832 he did not know where the Bible then was. 
In May 1781 he enlisted as a substitute for Gideon Roach at Charles City 
County, Virginia. He joined up at Holt’s Forge.* The company he belonged 
to was under Captain William “Lovely” (actually Lovelace) and was raised 
by draft. He remembered Ensign Tribu (Trabue?), Sergeant Munroe, 
Lieutenant Lewis, Major Willis, and Colonel Gaskins. The regiment had 
companies under Captains Woodson, Worman, Coverly, Parker, Kirk- 
patrick,> and Lamb. New himself served under General Anthony Wayne 
(probably as a result of consolidation of command during the actual battle 
of Yorktown). His company marched to Hanover County from Holt’s 
Forge by way of Bottom’s Bridge; they crossed the James at Woodson’s 
Ferry,® marching into Amelia County and then withdrawing into Albemarle, 


4Now Providence Forge in New Kent County. A militia camp was established there in 1781 
and Lafayette was there in July and August of that year. 

5See VMHB, I (1893), 8, for execution of a soldier on August 12, 1781, for attempted 
mutiny in shooting Captain “Kurpatrick” noted in “Diary of Capt. John Davis, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Line” of Wayne’s Brigade at Holt’s Forge. 

6Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, ed. William P. Palmer, Sherwin 
McRae, and H. W. Flournoy (Richmond, 1875-1893), II, 302, and X, 132, hereafter CVSP. 
On August 8, 1781, Captain H. Young at Richmond suggested to Colonel William Davies that 
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pursued by a part of Lord Cornwallis’ army; they marched to Yorktown, 
crossing James River at Richmond, moved on to “Mobbin Hills,”’ and 
crossed at “Bird’s Ferry”® to Yorktown through “Williamsburgh.” At 
“Chiscake Church” the troops were joined by the French. New fought in 
the Battle of Yorktown, where he was stationed at “Pigeon Creek Bottom.” 
While there he was inspected by General Steuben; present at the surrender, 
he saw “Cornwallis when he marched out” and “saw him deliver up his 
sword.” He stayed at Yorktown for some weeks. Then he marched to 
Richmond, where he was discharged by a Major Findley. This was the 
last of November 1781 to the best of his recollection; at least, “the weather 
was cold.” In 1782 he joined up again, this time for two months under 
Captain Edward Morecock. He marched once more to Yorktown, where 
he helped in leveling the British fort; he was engaged in taking out the 
artillery; he helped to raise the British vessels sunk in York River. He lived 
in Charles City County until the year 1808; then he moved to Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and from there to Belmont and Union counties, ultimately 
settling in 1821 in Logan County. For the ten years preceding October 
1832 he had resided in Zane Township. 

His widow, Gulielma New,” testified later that her husband died on 


September 21, 1842; by his will dated September 12, 1834, and proved 


the boats at Westham be moved up James River to “Woodson’s Ferry near Goochland Court 

7Probably Malvern Hill, thou name current amon troops was certainly not this. 
Cf. “Diary Ye Capt. John Davie” CVMHB, 1, 9) where he refers on August 27, 1781, to 
“Maubin Hill, 9 miles on the banks of ye river.” On August 24 he was in Charles City County 

8Probably Barrett’s Ferry across the lower Chickahominy. It is just ible that the compan 
had been of River since the Richmond pa and here traveling 
at Westover. 

90]ld Chiskiack, on the —- lantation of Martin Baker and George Menifie, long kept 
up by the Hansfords, near H ay House. See William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., F865: 
1894), Il, 16. 

10As yet unlocated. Perhaps the tiny creek emptying westerly into Beaverdam Creek at 
Yorktown. 

11No doubt many soldiers in the American Army mistook General Charles O’Hara in red for 
his superior, Charles Cornwallis, as did this seventeen year old. a years had passed, yet 
vd no word of Cornwallis’ indisposition on October 19, 1781, had reached New’s ears. 

2William Wade Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy (Ann Arbor, 1936- 
1950), VI, 194, furnishes the record needed to establish the identity of James L. New’s wife 
Gulielma. The Henrico Monthly Meeting disowned “Gululma Ladd” on November 6, 1788, for 
marriage by a hireling minister to a man “not of us & unknown to gf ene This Gulielma 
Ladd, toa March 11, 1769, was daughter of John Ladd (and his wife Unity Harris, daughter of 
Benjamin Harris and Sarah Dumas, daughter of Dr. Jeremiah Dumas of New Kent and his wife 
Unity; Benjamin Harris, the Quaker, was son of Major William Harris of Hanover and 
Temperance Overton, granddaughter of the Roundhead Governor of Hull England) son of 
James Ladd of Charles City and his wife Judith Ellyson, daughter of the Quaker Gerard Robert 
Ellyson and his wife Sarah; Gerard Robert Ellyson was presumably son of Gerard Robert Ellyson 
(by his wife Anne Myhill) son of Dr. Robert Ellyson, High Sheriff of James City and Burgess. 
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November 1, 1842," his wife Gulielma became sole executor and heir of his 
land and property. Presumably she had married him before 1794 and so 
became eligible to receive his widow's pension. 

Nowhere in the pension record are the names of James and Gulielma 
New’s children given. In the Ohio census of Logan County for 1830 
James New and wife are listed, both aged between 60 and 70. In the 
1840 census James L. New is listed as a Revolutionary pensioner aged 77, 
with a wife between 70 and 80 and a family consisting of five females and 
two males. The only two children of James and Gulielma who can be 
identified with certainty are two daughters, Susanna (who married Enos 
Pickering of Virginia Quaker stock in Harrison County, Ohio, in 1816, 
by whom she was mother of James Lacy Pickering and July Elma 
Pickering)"* and Unity (who married James Stephenson or Stevenson by 
whom she had a son James Lacy Stevenson, born in 1826), born in 1807, 
probably the last of the family born in Virginia.” Later the Stevenson 
family seem to have disposed of the land formerly owned by James L. New 
in Logan County. In addition to Susanna and Unity New the names of 
Robert, Shelby, Thompson, and Polly New all show up in this section 
of Ohio about the right time to have been children of James and Gulielma. 
So much for their descendants; what of James L. New’s ancestry? 

In spite of the loss of many will and deed books of Charles City and of 

the register of Westover Parish, much can be done with the few remaining 
records of the area to piece together what must have been in the old Bible 
referred to by the pensioner. It is to be hoped that other researchers in 
Charles City can utilize much the same methods in reweaving broken 
threads in family history. 
James Ladd was son of William Ladd, Quaker of Charles City, by his wife Huldah Binford. The 
Ladds and Binfords were early settlers of Princess Anne, along with the Lovetts. On the 
authority of Dr. Malcolm Harris, of West Point, Virginia, an old Harris journal of the eighteenth 
century preserved still in Tennessee may be sufficient to establish that Major William Harris was 
son of Robert Harris and Mary Claiborne, daughter of Secretary William Claiborne and his wife 
Elizabeth Butler. This last Robert Harris was son of Captain Thomas Harris of Jamestown and 
Adria Gurganey (not Osborne). Captain Thomas Harris was a nephew of Sir Thomas Smith, 
Treasurer of the Virginia Company and Governor of the East India Company, and was grandson 
of “Customer” Smith who rose from obscurity in Queen Elizabeth's time by marrying the 
daughter of Sir Andrew Judd, the Lord Mayor, of humble origin himself. Sir Willian arris, 
father of Captain Thomas, was descended from Sir Thomas Percy, executed in Aske’s Rebellion, 
five Percy Faris of Northumberland, the Spencers, Calthorpes, ’s, Howards, Wentworths, 
and Waldegraves, The continuance of the name Waldegrave among the Cloptons of New Kent, 
not far from where these Harrises lived, bears mute testimony to the tendency of the Virginia 
English to settle in clans after migrating here. Then they continued to intermarry, as witness the 
name Ellyson among the News, before the marriage of Gulielma to James Lacy. 

13Probate Court, n County, Ohio, Will Record C, p. 358. 


14Susanna was born March 15, 1792, according to Pickering Family Bible. 
15Stevenson Family Bible in possession of Mrs. Clara Hatcher, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
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Fortunately the tax records, both land and personal, for Charles City 
from 1782 through 1814 (with the exception of the year 1808) are pre- 
served in the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library. The following 
News (arranged as far as possible by precincts within the county) appear: 


Lower Westover Precinct 
James L. New — 1789, 1791-1807 Cinclusive); listed as James Lacy New 
in 1791-1792 
*Richard New — 1782-1796 Cinclusive); replaced by Joyce and Armstead 
in 1797 
*Joyce New — 1797-1802 Cinclusive); widow of Richard, deceased 1796 
*Armistead New — 1788-1789 and 1797-1814 Cinclusive); often as Eller- 
son Armistead New 
Hannah New — 1782 
James New — Gmoved from Waynoke Precinct) 
Benjamin New — 1789-1794 Cinclusive), 1796, 1797, 1807-1811 (pre- 
cinct doubtful) 
James New, Jr. — 1791-1793 Cinclusive); listed as James, 1797-1810 
Cinclusive), 1813 
James W. New — 1809-1810 Cinclusive) 
Elizabeth New — 1812 


WALLINGFORD PRECINCT 
None 


WayNOKE PRECINCT 
James New — 1782, 1789-1796 Cinclusive); listed as James, Sr. in 1792, 
1795, and 1796; (moved to Lower Westover) 


WEsTOVER PrecINCT 
*JessCe) New — 1791-1814 (inclusive); listed as overseer of Sarah Bradley 


WILMINGTON PRECINCT 
*John New — 1782-1800 Cinclusive); listed as deceased in 1801 
Mary New — 1802-1804 Cinclusive); widow of John, deceased 1801 
William New — 1802-1813 Cinclusive) 
Bollin New — 1798 


16Charles City County, Land and Personal Property Books, 1782-1814, Archives Division, 
Virginia State Library. downers’ names are starred. On July 30, 1792, Ellyson A. New is 
listed in the Personal Tax Book for New Kent County. This may mean that fom 1789 until 
his father’s death he was living in New Kent. 
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In 1792 in the same Personal Property Tax List appear the names of 
James New, Sr., James New, Jr., and James Lacy New, clearly three separate 
persons. These three and James W. New account for all of the James News 
in the county during the period in question. James New, Sr., the oldest 
of the four, appears in extant Charles City records as follows: witness to 
two deeds of 1770 (Bell to Harwood and Quiggins to Gregory); named 
in 1768-1772 along with Christian and Hardyman in the administration 
of Martha Green, who left a legacy to William Green Munford; witness 
in 1773 to the will of Littlebury Hardyman, Gent.; witness with Ann 
Munford in 1773 to the marriage of Daniel Jones with Susanna Hardyman, 
ward of William Green Munford; witness in 1779 to David Minge’s will; 
petitioner against paper money in Charles City in 1780; Clerk of Court 
of Charles City County on January 2, 1782, and June 10, 1782, with 
Robert Munford as Deputy Clerk on the former date and William 
Christian as Sheriff on the latter. Since he had a son James New, Jr., 
James Lacy New was not son of James, Sr. The records of Charles City 
show that John New (wife Mary) was father of William, Bolling, and 
Rebecca (New) Blanks. Richard New was father of Elerson Armestead, 
John, James, Nancy, Judith, and Elizabeth New. Benjamin New (wife 
Elizabeth Butler) was father of William D., Thomas B., James W., and 
Jane. Jesse New (wife Sally Hamlett) was father of Nelson, Susan, Abby, 
and Joseph S. New.” 

From his own statement, James Lacy New was living in Charles City 
from 1782 until 1808, borne out by the tax lists. Fortunately the will 
of Richard New has been preserved, dated May 7, 1793, and proved in 
1796." It mentions “my wife,” “my son Elerson Armestead New,” “my 
son John,” “my son James,” and “my daughters Nancy, Judith, and 
Elizabeth New.” The son “Armstead New” was named executor. 

By process of elimination, confirmed by the above will, James Lacy 
New must have been son of Richard New; both of them were living in 
Charles City in 1793, the year the will was made. The widow Joyce is 
listed in 1797 for 41 3/5 of Richard’s 125 acres and the son Armstead 
is listed for the other 83 2/5 acres. By 1803 Armstead is listed for the 
whole 125 acres held by his father, so the widow Joyce may be presumed 
to have died in 1802. 


17Charles City County, Will Book 1, pp. 546, 572; Will Book 2, pp. 237, 262, 264, 334, 409, 
527, 535; Will Book 3, pp. 49, 102, 176, 389; Will Book s, PP. 7, 178, 230, 360, 507, 514. 
Deed Book 4, p. 624; Deed Book 5, p. 356; Deed Book 6, p. 266; Deed Book 8, p. 147; Deed 
Book 9, p. 302. 

16Charles City County, Will Book 1, p. 369. 
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It seems probable that John, Richard, Jesse, Benjamin, and James New 
of Charles City were all younger brothers of William New of Henrico 
County in 1760. John’s eldest son was William. Richard named a son 
John and one James. Benjamin had a son James W. and a daughter Jane 
who married Nelson New, son of Jesse. James, Sr., owned no land and 
would seem to have lived with Richard, and perhaps with his son Armistead. 
Nelson and Jane New had James W. and John W. New. If the six 
above mentioned were all brothers, then there is a clue as to their parentage: 

Between 1749 and 1752 an interesting exchange of land took place. 
Docking an entail on some of it required an Act of Assembly and notice 
posted for three successive Sundays on the door of Westover Parish Church. 
By February 1752 an amicable agreement seems to have been reached. 
By its terms John New, Gent., was given a water grist mill and 700 acres 
in Henrico, together with 10 slaves valued at £350 by Benjamin Harrison 
the younger in exchange for New’s relinquishment of his rights to 
“Kymages””® in Charles City inherited from his mother Sarah Bland 
(variously given as wife to John New and Edward New), daughter of 
Edward Bland of “Kymages” (and his wife variously given as Margaret or 
Jane, probably daughter of Edward Gilla of James City, himself a Bland 
descendant from London™). This Edward Bland appears to have been 


the only son of Edward and Jane (Bland) Bland of “Kymages,” who died 
about 1690 and was buried at “Westover.” Margaret, widow of Edward 
Bland, Jr., married Thomas Tanner, planter. Edward Bland, Sr., was 


19William Waller Hening, Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of the Laws of Virginia 
(Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, 1809-1823), VI, 303-308 (hereafter Hening, Statutes), 
“An Act to confirm and establish an agreement made between John New and Benjamin Harrison, 
gentlemen” gives John’s father as Edward New. Journals of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
1752-1755, 1756-1758, H. R. McIlwaine, ed. (Richmond, 1909), p. 40, give John New as father 
of John and husband of Sarah Bland. Hening seems more sure of the names than the Journals, 
which leave some blank, so that following Hening as the more accurate source, John New, 
landowner in Henrico, was son of Edward New, whose wife, Sarah Bland of “Kymages,” was 
remarried to Alexander Horton by February 6, 1722. This is confirmed by Jobn W. Clay, 
Familiae Minorum Gentium (London, 1895), II, 423. Charles Campbell, ed. The Bland P 
(Petersburg, 1840-1843), I, 147, says Edward and Jane Bland had “one son, John, who died 
unmarried, and one daughter, Sarah, who married first Edward New, by whom she had one son, 
John New, now meatal and living, and by her second husband, Horton, she has a son, Bland 
Horton, and divers daughters, who are in low circumstances.” This Bland genealogy at “Jordans,” 
added to at various times, seems made about 1754. 

20. Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers (Richmond, 1934), pp. 289, 503. Also 
Clay, Familiae Minorum Gentium, II, 423. There Edward New of Henrico is shown as husband 
of Sarah Bland, daughter of Edward Bland of “Kimages,” only child, died about 1690 and buried 
at “Westover” (by his wife “Jane,” daughter of .......... Gilley of Virginia, a planter, who 
remarried Thomas Tanner, a planter), son of Edward Bland of “Lion’s Creek” on James River in 
Virginia, previously a resident of Spain, owner of an estate in Virginia called “Kimages,” who 
died about 1653. See Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England (Boston, 1901), 
I, 813. Mary Bland, John’s sister, married Gillye. 
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Captain Edward Bland, explorer of New Brittaine in 1650, whose account 
of his discoveries was published first in London in 1651.7" He died about 
1653 and his wife Jane, daughter of his uncle Gregory Bland of Ireland 
(disinherited by his father for knavery)* died about 1664 in Charles City 
and was buried at “Westover.” Edward Bland, Sr., John Bland, a Spanish 
merchant of London (husband of Sarah Green and father of Giles Bland, 
the rebel in Bacon’s Rebellion who married Thomas Povey’s daughter), 
and Theodorick Bland, member of the Virginia Council, were all brothers, 
sons of John Bland of Sythe Lane, London, a Hamburg merchant buried 
at St. Antholine’s who married Susanna Duclere or Deblere of Hamburg, 
daughter of Marie de Dubleer, presumably of a French Huguenot family 
engaged in commerce in Germany. 

“Kymages,” it seems, was originally a tract of some 8,000 acres owned 
by John Bland (husband of Sarah) whose affairs were deeply involved by 
1680, at which time Sarah was in Virginia about his “unhappy affairs and 
estates there.” Apparently Sarah transferred to Edward Bland (probably 
Sr.) at least 2,000 acres of “Kymages.” Edward Bland, Jr.’s widow Margaret, 
and her daughter Sarah Horton, sought to transfer to Benjamin Harrison 
title to this, which, being entailed, was not set at rest until the Act of 
Assembly of 1752, whereby John New of Charles City became John New 
of Henrico. In 1733 and 1737 there was a John New of St. Peter's in 
New Kent, then married to a wife named Frances, mother of his two 
daughters Sarah and Jemima. The disappearance of John and Frances 
from the St. Peter’s register after 1737 argues well for their removal, 
perhaps to Charles City and later to Henrico. Since Armistead New of 
Charles City was born before 1765,” it seems reasonable to place his father 
Richard’s birth not later than 1745. Richard, to be James Lacy New’s 
father, must have lived at some time of his life west of Charles City Cin 
Bedford) and westward is where we find John New in 1760, for in that 
year he appears as “John New of the county and parish of Henrico, 
Wheelright” deeding 350 acres and 4 slaves for love and affection “to my 
son William New” with Benjamin New and John Bryan as witnesses.” 


21Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee Bid The First Explorations of the Trans-Alleghen 
Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleveland, 1912), pp. 105-130 reprinting Edward Bland, 
The Discovery of New Brittaine (London, 1651). 

22Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, I, 813. 

23Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, I, 814. The widow Sarah and Thomas Povey, 
executors of John Bland, sold “Kymages.” 

24Charles City County Census, 1810, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Henrico County Deed Book, 1750-1767, p. 618, also see p. 620. The Act of Assembly and 
this deed establish conclusively three generations of News: Edward, John, William. The pre- 
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Here is a clue of relationship between John New (son of Sarah Bland) 
and Benjamin New, who like Armistead New was born before 1765.” 
John’s father, Edward New was living in Charles City in 1704 along with 
Robert New.” Edward New was in all probability son of Richard New or 
Neaw, the emigrant to Virginia in 1637 who was burned out and assisted 
by the General Assembly in 1653” and patented 750 acres in James City 
next to Thomas Rolph (Rolfe) in 1655.” In the agreement of February 
1752 between New and Harrison, Edward is called “Edward New, late of 
Charles City.” 

“Elerson Armestead” New is variously written “Ellison Armistead” and 
“Ellerson Armestead.” The appearance of this name among the News is a 
strong evidence of their descent from the marriage of Hannah Ellison to 
Lieutenant Colonel Anthony Armistead. The best known of all the News 
was Colonel Anthony New, Congressman from Virginia and Kentucky, 
born in 1747 in Gloucester County, the son of Joanna, the widow New 
who remarried Dr. John Baynham. If Anthony New was named for 
Anthony Armistead and Ellison Armistead New was likewise named for 
him and his wife, then the New-Armistead connection clearly antedated the 
time of Richard New’s wife, as Anthony New was not Richard's son. 
Frances, wife of John New of New Kent, must have been born about 
1700 to 1705. Hitherto it has been supposed that Charles West, who died 
in 1734 leaving his property (doubtless entailed on male heirs) to his 
cousin Thomas West, Jr., had no brothers or sisters. Charles West's 
father was John West, who married about 1695-1698 Judith Armistead, 
daughter of Captain Anthony Armistead and Hannah Ellison, daughter 
of Dr. Robert Ellison of Maryland and Virginia, whose wife Elizabeth 
was sponsor of William Randolph of Turkey Island in 1659. John West 
was son of Colonel John West (1632-1691) and his wife Unity, daughter 
of Major Joseph Croshaw of James City. Names in the New family would 
corroborate a connection with the Wests: John New, John W. New, 
James W. New, Judith New, Ellison Armistead New, Unity New, Thomas 
W. New of King William County, and Charles Anthony Stevenson (born 


1843) are some of the descendants whose names suggest descent from John 


sumption is strongly in favor also of three generations: Edward, John, Benjamin. A William 
New’s son David (wife Susanna) lived in Amherst in 1782. 

26Charles City County Census, 1810, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

27Charles City Quit Rent Roll, 1704. Edward held 100 acres; Robert held 300. 

2%Hening, Statutes, I, 381 

29Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, pp. 83, 104, 306, 328, 336, 343, 396, 399, 548. Also see 
p. 501 for Edward New, probably born in Virginia, but perhaps transported at George Catchmaid’s 
expense about 1663. 
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West and Judith Armistead. In fact, the name Unity alone is almost 
distinctive of the Wests,” with whom it was a favorite name after Unity 
Croshaw’s time. One of the persons vouching for James L. New’s veracity 
in Ohio was William West, undoubtedly a friend and perhaps a cousin of 
his back in Charles City.™ 

If, as has been suggested, Richard New’s parents, John and Frances New, 
were worshippers at St. Peter’s in New Kent, what could be more logical 
than to examine the records of the Lacy family of St. Peter's for a possible 
connection with the News? Careful study of the Lacys of New Kent and 
Charles City reveals that with the exception of James Lacy (Charles City, 
1787)" and Benjamin Lacy (died New Kent, 1803),* they can all be 
definitely proved to descend from Henry and Angelica Lacy who lived at 
St. Peter's from 1725 to 1736. In 1736 this Henry Lacy was overseer 
to Madam Page. Henry and Angelica were parents of: 


1. John Lacy, Sr., Gent. of the Vestry of St. Peter's, 1779; married Frances 
(undoubtedly Dandridge, daughter of Major John Dandridge and 
Frances, daughter of Captain Richard Littlepage). 


2. William Lacy, Sr., died 1796; married Sarah (of Archer descent). 
3. Henry Lacy, Jr., died 1797-1800; married Sarah (undoubtedly Bacon, 


daughter of Mr. John Bacon by Susanna, daughter of Captain George 
Lyddall). 


4. Thomas Batts Lacy, died in Charles City in 1774; married Anthony 
(stepdaughter of Francis Dancy) 


5. Theophilus Lacy, born 1736 (one of the name died in Pittsylvania in 
1778; another died in New Kent in 1792 with no estate). 


6. Elizabeth Lacy, born 1725. 
7. Ursula Lacy, born 1727, died 1730. 


30C, G. Chamberlayne, ed., The Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish (Richmond, 
1937) shows Unity also a g oo omen of the Alford, Clopton, Harris, Hilliard, Martin, 
and Raymond families, who may have relatives, close friends or admirers of the Croshaws 
and Wests. 

31Anderson, “Charles City County Court Record,” VMHB, LIX, 105, shows John West as 
executor (and probably son and heir) of John West, deceased by April 4, 1764. In 1772 
William West Tied leaving sons William, Edward, John, and Peter West. Charles City County 
Land Tax Book for 1783 shows John West with 600 acres. Later he appears as John West, Sr. 
The relationship of these Wests would probably be remote from Unity Croshaw, but John. 
Francis, and Nathaniel West were all associated with “Westover” on the James. 

32Charles City County Personal Property Tax List, 1787. Probably a descendant of Thomas 
Batts Lacy through one of his sons Henry, Isaac, or John. 

33New Kent «County Land Tax Books, 1797-1810. Benjamin held 204 acres in New Kent of 
John Dandridge’s land, so he would seem to be a son of John Lacy, Sr. 
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8. Angelica Lacy, born 1729, died 1730. 


The names of the Lacy descendants suggest many of their relationships. 
Henry, Jr., named a son Thomas Bates or Batts Lacy in 1762 for the 
child’s uncle Thomas Batts Lacy. The New Kent Personal Property Lists 
show Batts Lacy in 1799. Every indication is that the Lacys were 
descendants of Thomas Batts. The name Thomas came into the Batts 
family with the marriage of Martha, daughter of Thomas Mallory, Dean 
of Chester, to John Batte, Esq., Royalist Captain of the Regiment of 
Agbrigg and Morley at the Battle of Adwalton in Yorkshire during the 
Civil War. Through the Mallorys of Studley the Virginia Batte descendants 
connect in England with the Bollings, Tempests, and Washingtons. John 
and Martha (Mallory) Batte were parents of John, Jr. (drowned in the 
Irish Sea returning from Virginia), William, Thomas, Henry, and Martha. 
Henry’s descendants are thought to continue in the male line to the present 
day; Thomas’s line is believed to be continued through the Lacys, hence 
their preservation of his name. The Reverend William Clayton Torrence 
thought that Thomas Batts left descendants through the Joneses and 
Evanses.™ 

Thomas and Henry Batte or Batts patented 5,878 acres in Virginia in 
1668 with several of the Mallorys as headrights.* In 1690 John Bevill 
and Thomas Batts patented land together in Henrico. Thomas Batts appears 
to have had a first wife Mary and a second wife Amy, whom Torrence 
says he married about 1686. Probably by Mary he had a son Thomas, Jr., 
and daughters Mary, Sarah, and Amy. John Bennett Boddie says that 
Thomas Batts, Sr., had an only daughter Mary and an only son, Thomas, 
Jr.” In 1684 Thomas Batts was certainly married to Mary;* perhaps his 
daughter Amy was by the second wife, Amy, who married, Torrence says, 
(1) Butler, (2) Essex Bevill, (3) Henry Kent, and (4) Thomas Batte.” 
The difficulty with this solution is that on August 20, 1690, the Henrico 


3%4Chamberlayne, Ve Book and Register of St, Peter’s Parish, pp. 583-584. New Kent 
yn stry 


County Personal Pr Tax List, 1794, p. 12, shows “Henry Lacy Junr. removed to Charles 
City.” This is presumably Henry Lacy III, brother of Philemon, and cousin of Henry, son of 
Thomas Batts Lacy of Charles City. 

35William Clayton Torrence, “Henrico County: Virginia: Beginnings of its Families,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XXIV (1915-1916), 268-269, also p. 207. 

36Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, I, 105. 

37John Bennett Boddie, Virginia Historical Genealogies (Redwood City, 1954), p. 112. 

38Henrico Deed, 1684: Thomas Batte Sr. and wife Mary deed 100 acres at Appomattuck 
Indian Town to Gabriel Arther (the explorer of 1673 with James Needham); witnesses, Thomas 
Batte Jr., Godfrey Ragsdale, and John Egirton. 

39Torrence, “Henrico County: Virginia: Beginnings of its Families,” Wéilliam and Mary 
Quarterly, XXIV, 269. 
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Court ordered Thomas Batte to deliver to Essex Bevil two cows and the 
likewise to Mary Bevil. “Mrs. Amy Batte, on behalf of her daughter Mary 
Batte and ye Essex Bevil acknowledged receipt of same.’ 

Thomas Batts, Sr., has been conclusively established as codiscoverer of 
New River along with Robert Fallam in 1671. Apparently in 1679 he 
was a resident of Henrico and some assert that he died there with a will 
in 1698." Torrence was of the opinion that his will was lost in the 
destruction of the Charles City records, and this seems most likely. His 
son Thomas, Jr., died in Henrico in 1691 with a wife Temperance, given 
by Torrence as Temperance Brown, mother of his only daughter, Martha 
Batte. Any descendants of Thomas Batts, Sr., must come through this 
Martha or through Mary, Sarah, or Amy, daughters of Thomas, Sr. 
Torrence gives Mary as wife of Peter Jones of Charles City, Sarah as wife 
of John Evans, Jr., in 1697, and gives no husband for Amy.” The first 
Peter Jones unquestionably married Margaret (some say Mary), daughter 
of Major General Abraham Wood of Fort Henry; Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Batts, who served under Wood, seems clearly to have married 
Captain Peter Jones, son of Peter and Margaret. The names Amy, Sarah, 
Temperance, Martha, and Peter are all absent from the Lacy family. Mary 
would seem the most likely name linking the families of Lacy and Batts. 
It is remotely possible that “old Mrs. Mary Jones” who cured John Blick 
of a spider bite in 1741 married first a Lacy and secondly Captain Peter 
Jones, by whom she would appear to have had ten children. But she seems 
to have been Mary Batte in 1688 when she married Jones. And there is 
no hint of a Lacy connection with the Joneses. 

Since Thomas Mallory was born in 1566 and Elizabeth Lacy was born 
in 1725, there could have been five generations of 32 years each between 
Mallory and Elizabeth, if the latter was a descendant of Thomas Batts, Sr. 
The case is strengthened by the appearance of the name Ursula for Henry 
Lacy’s daughter. Thomas Mallory’s mother was Ursula Gale, daughter 
of George Gale, Lord Mayor of York and Treasurer of the York Mint. 
To make the fewest number of generations between her and Ursula Lacy, 
it would seem logical to make Ursula Gale’s great-great-granddaughter 
(Thomas Batts, Sr’s. daughter), Amy, Sarah, or Mary Batts Cin that order 
of likelihood) the wife of a Lacy, and to assign as her husband William 
“Boddie, Virginia Historical Genealogies, p. 112. 
41Alvord and Bidgood, First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region, p. 184 footnote. 
42William and ary Quarterly, 1st ser., XXIV, 269. a B. Fothergill, Peter Jones and 


Richard Jones Genealogies (Richmond, 1924), p- 20, p- 251 for suggestion that Amy 
Batte married Captain Richard Jones. 
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Lacy III of James City and New Kent, thus making them the parents of 
Henry Lacy, husband of Angelica. This William Lacy III was, in the 
opinion of the writer, son of William Lacy II, who was himself an 
immigrant of 1652, being imported by Captain John West, Esq., to the 
narrows of York River.® This same William Lacy, it is believed, patented 
100 acres of his own in New Kent in 1656, where his descendants held 
a total of 1,330 acres in 1782 and 1,927 acres in 1803.“ 

William Lacy I (with wife Susan) who came on the ship Southampton 
in 1624 was not, in the opinion of the writer, the father of William Lacy II. 
The Lacys seem to have originated up around Cromwelbotham and Thorn- 
hill in Yorkshire, but appear to have settled in Bristol, where one of the 
Cary’s daughters married a John Lacy. Like the Lacys, the News appear 
to have come to Virginia from Bristol.* 

Finally, we come to the most intriguing speculation of all; namely, who 
was Angelica, wife of Henry Lacy? 

It is believed that the name Angelica was brought to Virginia in general 
and Jamestown in particular with the settlement there of one of the 
celebrated “white aprons” so ungallantly exposed to fire by the hapless 
Nathaniel in Bacon’s Rebellion. She was Angelica, wife of Colonel James 
Bray, member of the Virginia Council. If all the Angelica Armisteads, 
Booths, Crawfords, Eppeses, Hansons, Hardymans, Joneses, Lacys, Lewises, 
Merrys, Olivers, Richardsons, Tyrees, Valentines, and Wilkinsons in Vir- 
ginia could be proved to have derived their name by virtue of descent 
from the original Angelica Bray, this would be a nice demonstration indeed! 

Colonel James Bray of James City was in Virginia in 1658 and died on 
October 24, 1691, at Middle Plantation; he was buried in Bruton Parish 
and his wife Angelica was twice imported by him. Their children included: 


1. Colonel Thomas Bray of New Kent, d.s.p., ante 1732. 

2. James Bray, died 1725; had a) Colonel Thomas, died 1751; b) Major 
James; and c) Elizabeth, died 1774; married (1) Arthur Allen of Surry; 
(2) Arthur Smith, Jr.; (3) i 


43Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 258, 342. 

44New Kent County Land Tax Books, 1782-1810, Archives Division, Virginia State Library. 

45Eva Eubank Wilkerson, Index to Marriages of Old Rappahannock and Essex Counties, 
Virginia, 1655-1900 (Richmond, 1953), P. 64, for James New of Bristol, Shipwright, in 1733. 
Edmund Newe was Burgess and Dyer of Bristol, St. Thomas’ at Lambeth on February 21, 1491. 
Thomas New was servant of Richard Hobbs in Gloucestershire in 1608. See May Folk Webb 
and Patrick Mann Estes, Cary-Estes Genealogy (Rutland, 1939), p. 16, for Susan, daughter of 
William Cary, who married John Lacy of Bristol, ante 1571. This William Cary the elder was 
Mayor of Bristol in 1546. 
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3- Colonel David Bray (1666-1717); married Judith and had an only son, 
a) David, died 1731; married Elizabeth Page. 

4 Anne Bray, married (1) Robert Booth, died 1692; (2) Captain Peter 
Temple, died 1695; (3.) Mungo Inglis. 

5. Margaret Bray, m. William Booth, brother of Robert.” 


Angelica Lacy was of an age to have children as early as 1725, and 
probably earlier. She could hardly have been born much later than 1705. 
Exhaustive research into the descendants of Colonel Bray’s sons would 
seem to eliminate them as possible progenitors of Angelica. Anne and 
Margaret seem the only possibilities, and thus, Angelica Lacy must have 
descended from the Booths, Temples, or Inglises, if, indeed, she was a 
descendant of Angelica Bray. The Inglises seem out of the question as 
possible ancestors, so Angelica Lacy must have been of Booth or Temple 
blood. Apparently Anne Bray’s first husband, Robert Booth, Justice of 
the Peace of York County, died in 1692 and her second husband, Captain 
Peter Temple, died in 1695. Any children she had by Temple would have 
been born in the short interval of less than four years. That she had Temple 
offspring seems likely. Lewellin Epes, Clerk of Charles City, married 
an Angelica, heretofore unidentified. They had Temple, Peter, Angelica, 
Eliza, Mary, and Ann. Peter Epes, the son, had by his wife Ann Hardy- 
man: Peter, John Temple, Eliza, and Angelica Epes. The likelihood seems 
strong that Angelica Epes, Lewellin’s wife, was a daughter of Anne Bray 
and Captain Peter Temple, or possibly a granddaughter. 

Robert and Anne Bray Booth had a daughter who becarne the wife of 
Captain Robert Armistead (son of Lieutenant Colonel Anthony and 
Hannah Ellison Armistead). Apparently Captain Robert had by her an 
heir, Captain Ellyson Armistead Chis executor in 1742) and a son Booth 


46“Bray Family,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XIII, 266-269. There seems little 
question that Colonel James Bray was a grandson of Captain Edmond Bray’s son Edmond and his 
wife Dorothy Tracy of Todington. The Brays were of yee age Magna in Gloucestershire, related 
to the chief gentry of the shire. Colonel James Bray's family tree reads like a roster of Virginia’s 
colonizers: Lady Dale, the Yeardleys, the Tracys of Todington, the Throckmortons of Coss Court, 
the Berkeleys, the Catchmaids, Captain Thomas Pawlett of Westover (whose family sold the 
estate to Theodorick Bland), the Watts, the Conways, the Chetwoods, and the Baynhams along 
with Captain Nathaniel Powell, George Thorp, Thomas Lord Fairfax, and others figure in the 
family connection. See John Burke, History of the Landed Gentry or Commoners (London, 
18399, III, 244; Publications of the Harleian Society, XXI, 167; Sir Robert Atkyns, The Ancient 
and Present State of Glocestershire (London, 1768), p. 131; Ralph Bigland, Collections Relative 
to the County of Gloucester (London, 1791), pp. 133-135; C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, The 
Throckmorton Family (Richmond, 1930), pp. 414-433, passim. 

47Eva Turner Clark, Francis Epes, His Ancestors and Descendants (New York, 1942), p. 148. 
Cf. Christopher Johnston, “Some Notes on the Eppes Family,” William and Mary Ouately Cast 
ser.), , 143. Lewellin Eppes died 1755-1758. 
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who died. Later Captain Robert Armistead married Katherine Nutting, 
daughter of Captain Thomas Nutting of York and his wife Elizabeth, a 
daughter of William Booth and Margaret Bray. When he made his will 
in 1737, Captain Robert Armistead left his property to his young children 
by his second wife: Booth, Robert, and Angelica. This Angelica was much 
too young to have been Angelica Lacy. However, there may well have 
been an older Angelica, full sister to Ellyson Armistead, who was wife to 
Henry Lacy. Evidences pointing this way are: 


4) Robert Armistead, Jr.’s daughter (Anne Bray's granddaughter), born 
about 1740“ married Israel Lacy (who could have been a grandson of 
Angelica Lacy). 

B) John Lacy, son of Angelica, officiated as coexecutor of Bartholomew 
Dandridge’s estate along with William Armistead, husband of Booth 
Armistead’s daughter Betsy (Margaret Bray's great-great-granddaughter ). 


c) Ellison Armistead New would thus become great-nephew of Captain 
Ellyson Armistead if his mother was Elizabeth Lacy, Angelica’s daughter. 


p) William A. Lacy, great-grandson of Angelica, may have been William 
Armistead Lacy Che did not stem from the Archer marriage). 


Angelica Lacy could have been a Field and her mother a Temple, 
daughter of Anne Bray. This would rather help to explain the appearance 
of the name Theophilus among the Lacys, but indications point rather to 
a close association between the Lacys and the Captain Robert Armistead 
family. If Elizabeth Lacy was wife of Richard New, then she must have 
been his first wife, and he must have married secondly Joyce ................. ., his 
widow in 1796. Joyce is not a Lacy name® and it seems most likely that 
James L. New’s mother was a Lacy. If Frances West was Richard New’s 
mother, then he and Elizabeth Lacy would have been second cousins 
through Captain Anthony Armistead and Hannah Ellison. 

To sum up, although the records of Charles City and New Kent during 
the first two centuries have been almost totally lost, a single individual, 
James Lacy New, has been studied and a fairly plausible case has been 
made out for his descent from the families of New, Bland (twice), Gilley 


48Virginia Armistead Garber, The Armistead Family, 1635-1910 (Richmond, 1910), p. 231. 

4#9Chamberlayne, Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish shows that the name Joyce 
appeared in the families of Allen, Apperson, Clopton, Harris, Hill, Merry, Moss, Sherman, Spear, 
and Wilkinson, all of New Kent. Joyce Wilkinson married William Clopton, Jr., in 1718 a for 
her many later Joyces may have been named. Only Joyce Moss, born 1730, was of an age to have 
been Armistead New’s mother (unless a widow Joyce married New). 
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(and probably Bland a third time), de Dubleer, West, Croshaw, Lacy, 
Batts, Mallory, Gale, Armistead (twice), Booth, Ellison (twice), and Bray 
(which would add Tracy, Throckmorton, Brydges, and Chandos). It is 
to be hoped that some of the tentative conclusions arrived at above may 
be of help to other researchers in Virginia’s genealogical desert between 
York and Lower James. 

Incidentally, it is not impossible that the early explorations of the Batte 
family® (who seem to have emulated the example of their neighbors, the 
Blands, whose old association with the Skinners’ Guild of London may well 
have kindled their quest of peltry in the Western country) may have 
interested the Lacys and the News in westward penetration; hence, the 
birth of James L. New in Bedford County, where no record of his family 
has come to light. David E. Johnston and Major Jed Hotchkiss may have 
been right in suggesting that the true origin of the name of New River 
was from a “man by the name ‘New’ who at an early day kept a ferry at or 
near where ‘Ingle’s Ferry’ was afterwards established.”” 


Alvord and Bidgood, First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Virginians, 
e 184 (footnote) for Thomas Batts and p. 111 (footnote) for Edward Bland, who came to 

irginia in 1643 and resided at “Kimages,” his estate of 8,000 acres in Charles City until his 
death and burial in 1653. 

51David E. Johnston, A Hi of Middle New River Settlements (Huntington, 1906), p. 8. 
See Palmer et als., Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 1875), I, 255, for “one Francis 
New” who on August 13, 1758, headed back to Mayo Fort, leaving 34 companions under 
Captain Wade to “take a range to the New River.” wll he was a son of John and Frances 
New of New Kent. If so, he would be the seventh New brother of William, John, Richard, 
Jesse, Benjamin, and James. 
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NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING — The annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society will 
be held Saturday, January 19, 1957, at the Battle Abbey, North Boulevard and 
Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. The business meeting will be at 3:30 P.M. 
At 8:30 p.m. the Honorable David K. E. Bruce will address the society. 


KING AND QUEEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY —In July The 
Bulletin of the King & Queen County Historical Society in Virginia joined the grow- 
ing list of local historical society publications. Not content to copy the magazines 
issued by other societies, the editors of the King and Queen bulletin have adopted 
the four-page format of an eighteenth-century colonial newspaper. The result is very 
pleasing indeed, The interesting and worthwhile articles, particularly that of Dr. 
Malcolm H. Harris on “Pleasant Hill,” will no doubt arouse a growing interest in the 
history of the county. All communications concerning the society should be addressed 
to the King and Queen Historical Society, King and Queen Court House, Virginia. 


WOODROW WILSON CELEBRATION COMMISSION — The Commission 
requests that readers inform it of all books, articles, and papers about Wilson pub- 
lished in 1956 and of all unpublished addresses and sermons bearing on Wilson and 
delivered in 1956. The Commission wil] also be grateful for copies of these materials. 
It will use them and the requested information in preparing a guide to the 1956 
Wilson literature and also in assembling a special Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Collection of the more significant portions of that literature, both published and 
unpublished. 

The Commission also seeks information about all programs and activities relating 
to the Woodrow Wilson Centennial. Whatever the event — lecture series, discussion 
forum, library or school exhibit, TV or radio program, address, sermon, musical or 
dramatic presentation — the Commission asks readers to send it the following facts 
about any Centennial program that they know of: Date and place of the program, 
what group arranged it, what it included, who took part in it, and how many persons 
saw or heard it. Newspaper accounts are especially helpful. - The Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Celebration Commission, Interior Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


QUERIES 


DUNNINGTON —I would like to have information concerning the parents and — 
grandparents of Reuben Dunnington, born 1772, who married Polly Wright, daughter 
of Reuben Wright, in 1798 in Mecklenburg County. — Miss Ruth A, Dunnington, 
2423 Inge Street, South, Arlington 2, Virginia. 

WILLIAM FITZHUGH (1651-1699) — As I am now editing the letters of William 


Fitzhugh, the emigrant, from the letterbook of 1679-1699, I would like to add any 
other letters from or to Fitzhugh still in existence. I am also interested in other 
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documentary material concerning him, as I plan an introductory sketch covering his 
life and activities. — Richard Beale Davis, 543 Noelton Drive, S.W., Knoxville 19, 


Tennessee, 


FLOURNOY — Who was the father of Thomas Gipson Flournoy who was born in 
Georgia in 1808 and married Rosanna Stephens, also born in Georgia? Thomas G. 
Flournoy is believed to be a great-grandson of Jacob Flournoy, the emigrant, and a 
grandson of Gibson Flournoy.— Miss Madge E. Flournoy, 205 North Kenmore 
Avenue, Los Angeles 4, California. 


WILLIAM A. GAY — William A. Gay (1803-1861) was the son of Dr. William A. 
Gay and Lucy Harrison Coupland. Whom did the younger William A, Gay marry 
and when, and how many children did they have? I would like to contact any 
descendents of them. — Mrs. B. C. Flannagan, III, 3000 Thirty-ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


GAY FAMILY —Can anyone supply the names of the children of Thomas Gay, 
Henry Gay, and John Gay, sons of Henry Gay, who died prior to 1688, and Joane, 
his wife, early settlers of Nansemond and Isle of Wight counties? Thomas Gay and 
Rebecca Page, daughter of Thomas Page, published their intention of marriage in 
1699. Henry Gay, over twenty-one years old in 1688, married a daughter of Robert 
Lawrence, Jr., and Jane, his wife. John Gay also married a daughter of Robert and 
Jane Lawrence. — Mrs. J. L. Jordan, 721 Dallas Avenue, Selma, Alabama. 


JAMES AND GRAYSON —I desire information on the origin and descent of 
Miles James, Sr., of Christ Church Parish, Barbadoes about 1700, and, probably later, 
of Lower Norfolk County; and on his marriage to Elizabeth (Oistin) Ramsden about 
1701. I desire also information on the origin and descent of Ambrose Grayson, who 
died testate in Spotsylvania County in 1743.— Maurice K. Gordon, Madisonville, 
Kentucky. 


SKELTON-CHADWELL-WILLIS — Who were the parents of Jeremiah Skelton, 
born in Virginia in 1778? He married Barthenia Cotterell, widow of Moses Cotterell 
(Cockerill), daughter of the Reverend Captain David Chadwell of Southwest 
Virginia. Moses and Barthenia Cotterell had two children, David and Elizabeth or 
Betsy, who married George Rowland. Jeremiah and Barthenia Skelton left Lee 
County for Kentucky around 1816. One daughter, Susan, married John Willis and 
lived in Lee County. I would like to correspond with anyone having information 
of the above. — Mrs. V. B. Bonney, 7007 Woodland Avenue, Washington 12, D. C. 


CORNELIUS VAUGHAN — Cornelius Vaugh[a]n was born about 1787, probably 
in Virginia, and died December 20, 1859, in Fayette County, Kentucky. What is the 
place and date of his birth? He married in May 1806 in Fayette County, Kentucky, 
Frankie Webster, daughter of Daniel Webster and had issue: Cornelius, Cosby, 
Matildah, Elizabeth, Catherine, and Richard. I would like to have information on 
the ancestry of the elder Cornelius Vaugh{a]n. I believe his father was a soldier 
from Virginia in the Revolution.— Mrs, Charles DeSpain, Box 54, Anchorage, 
Kentucky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


many Lee. By Eart Scuenck Miers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 203 
pp: $2.50. 


Gray Fox: Robert E. Lee and the Civil War. By Burxe Davis. New York: Rinehart 
& Company, 1956. 466 pp. $6.00. 


Wrruiw the past few years, with the approaching centennial of the Civil War, 
numerous books dealing with this struggle have appeared. Recently among them are 
two popular biographies of Robert E. Lee — Miers’ Robert E. Lee and Davis’ Gray Fox. 

In thirteen brief chapters Miers’ volume, a part of a new series of biographies, 
Great Lives in Brief, has presented a skeletal outline for those readers who are desirous 
of a short account of the role played by Lee in this conflict. On the other hand, 
Davis’ biography is more detailed in its coverage and should have an appeal to those 
who can not or will not plow through the voluminous tomes of Douglas Southall 
Freeman. While both authors drew upon Freeman for their narrative, Davis included 
in his portrayal of Lee many little-known but interesting and dramatic occurrences 
incident to his leadership of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

All important events in Lee’s military career are covered in the two works, from 
his decision in 1861 not to draw his sword “save in defence of my native State” to 
the surrender at Appomattox. Though both authors are sympathetic in their treat- 
ment of Lee, they do not hesitate to point out his weakness in dealing with 
contentious generals like Loring and Longstreet. Another weakness Miers observed, 
was Lee’s misjudging “the strength, the intelligence, the shrewdness of Lincoln, who, 
bringing his mind to a keen focus on Lee, became his principal adversary (p. 99).” 

The Lee pictured in these pages was not only a gifted military figure but also a 
distinct personality whose supreme trait was character. Two momentous decisions 
which revealed Lee’s character are described briefly by Miers and at length by Davis. 
First at Arlington in April 1861 when Lee, despite his abhorrence of slavery, his 
disbelief in the doctrine of secession, and his immense love of the Union, firmly 
resisted the pleas of both Secretary of War Simon Cameron and Francis P. Blair to 
remain loyal to the Union. Instead he unhesitantingly cast his lot with Virginia 
in the impending struggle, thereby knowingly sacrificing his lovely home and a 
brilliant professional career. : 

The second great test of character came at Appomattox, where a decision of greater 
import had to be reached. Seated before his camp fire, Lee reviewed the hopeless 
condition of his army and decided to accept Grant’s generous terms of surrender, 
saying: “The question is, is it right to surrender the army? If it is right, then I will 
take all the responsibility.” 

Both scholarly books are written in a clear and forceful style which makes for good 
and rapid reading. While there is little to criticize in them, the reviewer has noted 
a few minor errors. Miers errs in stating that “Light-Horse Harry” Lee died in 
Virginia. The incident of Lee and the Negro in St. Paul’s Church in Richmond in 
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June 1865 is doubtless an apocryphal story. Also Charles Francis Adams’ Centennial 
Address on Lee was delivered in Lexington, not Richmond, Virginia. At least, the 
Lexington address is the only one recorded by Adams in his Autobiography. 

The reviewer cannot accept Burke Davis’ statement in his comment on Lee's peace 
letter to Jefferson Davis, on the eve of the Gettysburg campaign, that “[Lee] did 
not blink at giving up southern ‘independence’ in exchange for peace (p. 213).” 
Had Burke Davis read all the letter, instead of one paragraph which he quoted, he 
would have discovered that Lee, after explaining to Jefferson Davis that the strength 
of the Army of Northern Virginia was declining, was suggesting to him that an 
effort should be made to divide the North by encouraging there a peace movement. 
Otherwise the Confederacy was doomed to failure in view of resources of the North. 
But Lee had no intention of exchanging the goal of Southern independence for 
peace as the following pertinent paragraphs of the letter, omitted by Burke Davis, 
show: 
We should bear in mind that the friends of peace at the North must make 
concessions to the earnest desire that exists in the minds of their countrymen 
for a restoration of the Union, and that to hold out such a result as an induce- 
ment is essential to the success of their party. 

Should the belief that peace will bring back the Union become general [in the 
North], the war would no longer be supported, and that, after all, is what we 
are interested in bringing about. When peace is proposed to us, it will be time 
enough to discuss its terms, and it is not the part of prudence to spurn the 
proposition in advance, merely because those who wish to make it believe, or 
affect to believe, that it will result in bringing us back to the Union. We 
entertain no such apprehensions, nor doubt that the desire of our people for a 
distinct and independent national existence wil] prove as steadfast under the 
influence of peaceful measures as it has shown itself in the midst of war. 
(Freeman, R. E. Lee, Ill, 35.) 


Also in the picture opposite page 213 Burke Davis mistakenly identifies Custis Lee 
as his brother Rooney. 

W. G. Bran 
Washington and Lee University 


Acadian Odyssey. By Oscar Winzeruinc. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1955. 224 pp. $4.85. 


Tracic stories of countless tens of thousands of displaced persons in central and 
western Europe during and after World War II won the warm sympathy of the 
entire western world. Some onlookers considered it a phenomenon caused exclusively 
by the magnitude and savagery of the greatest of all wars. Students of history, 
however, were well aware of the unfortunate fact that displaced persons have been 
a concomitant of most all wars and certainly of al] major wars. 

Acadian Odyssey is a narrative covering twenty-eight years and telling the story 
of fifteen hundred French settlers who were expelled from Nova Scotia by the British 
in 1755. For those years the Acadians were without a home, shunted from one place 
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to another, from one continent to another, from the New World to the Old World 
and then back to the New World, until finally in 1783 the self-styled “Acadian 
Nation” found a permanent home in the Spanish colony of Louisiana. 

The author of the book is the Reverend Father Oscar William Winzerling, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church in Taylors Falls, Minnesota. It is quite obvious that Pastor 
Winzerling did a great deal of research on his subject, and for the most part wrote 
his story from original sources studied in private and public libraries and archives 
in western Europe. 

The Seven Years’ War as it was called in Europe, or the French and Indian War 
as we Americans call it, was basically a world-wide struggle for empire between 
England and France from 1755-1763. Early English military successes resulted in 
their gaining control of Nova Scotia and its 18,000 Acadians, many of whom were 
expelled in 1755 for refusing to become loyal British subjects. A twenty-eight year 
Odyssey followed for some of them. 

Pastor Winzerling painstakingly follows the Acadians in their enforced wander- 
ings from Nova Scotia to Louisiana. His narrative is replete with detail, with odds 
and ends of factual information, all calculated to inform the reader. Without ques- 
tion, the story is one that should be told. The author went to considerable lengths 
to collect necessary information to tell the full story. These are the real virtues of 
the book. 

Unfortunately, however, these assets do not begin to balance the obvious liabilities 
of Acadian Odyssey. The book has at least two glaring faults. First, and this is so 
true of so many books, the author is too “sold” on his subject. To Pastor Winzerling 
the Acadians did no wrong, cooperated to the fullest with English and French 
authorities, wanted only an opportunity to work out their destiny, and were the 
innocent victims of unsympathetic governments and officials callous to tie imperative 
needs and desires of a Christian people. Second, on page after page it is virtually 
impossible “to see the woods for the trees.” Unnecessary details on unimportant 
matters so clutter up the book that the thread of the story is obscured, if not lost. 

It is to be regretted that the author was neither objective in his interpretation or a 
good story teller. Apart from these two criticisms, however, it must be said that the 
book has merit. The reviewer believes that it will be well received particularly by 
those descendents of the 1600 Acadians who today play a vital role in the affairs 


of Louisiana. Guenn Curtiss SMITH 


Madison College 


Charles I and the Puritan Upheaval: A Study of the Causes of the Great Migration. 
By Aten Frencu. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 436 pp. $8.00. 


Tus book, completed by Allen French before his death in 1946, and revised for 
publication by his widow who had shared in his researches, presents a careful study 
of English life, especially as it affected the life of the common man, during the reign 
of Charles I, with the purpose of discovering the causes of the great Puritan migration 
to Massachusetts during the period 1629-1642. As the author indicates this has been 
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a neglected area of study. English historians, not unnaturally, have been concerned 
with the Civil War, rather than with the migration to New England; American 
historians, not so naturally, have concentrated on the Puritan exodus itself, leaving 
the causes which led to it largely unconsidered. They have claimed that the migration 
was determined by religious (the earlier historians) or economic (many of the more 
recent historians) considerations without examining carefully the actual conditions 
in England which induced the migration. 

Mr. French has gone back to the sources, so far as they are available, for his 
information, drawing especially on the original manuscripts of letters, petitions and 
reports preserved in the Public Record Office in London, and has focused his 
attention on the middle and lower classes (excluding the very poor), from which the 
migration drew. 

The author's researches reveal that various groups in England had an economic 
incentive for migration: the indigent, though not many of the really poor were able to 
migrate, yeomen, fishermen and fishmongers, clothiers, weavers, fullers, seamen, 
malsters and others, suffering from the king's monopolies and from the burdensome 
ship-money tax; common folk, whose life had been disorganized by the plague; 
disbanded soldiers and sailors who had been forced to serve in Charles’ unfortunate 
wars and who found in England no chance for a stable future. 

Others were moved to migrate by the injustices of the Star Chamber, decent folk 
who reprobated the court, yet had no mind to share the martyrdom which it inflicted. 

But in addition to the political and economic motives there were the religious 
considerations. Mr. French gives a large portion of his book to spelling out the 
religious grievances that impelled Puritans to migrate to the shores of New England. 

He himself is convinced that the religious motive was the primary one for the 
emigration to this area. He reminds us that two-thirds of the English emigrants went 
to Anglican colonies (including the Bahamas) rather than to the Puritan colony. 
The majority of these, he concedes, left England for the sake of economic security 
and that only. But the Puritans, the minority, had this motive and the religious 
one in addition. That religion was the dominant, not the only motive in the New 
England movement he regards as established by the facts that he has adduced. 

In the judgment of this reviewer the case is not proved, and probably, in the 
absence of a sufficient number of case histories, can never be proved. It can be 
established that there were both economic and religious motives for emigration, and 
this Mr. French has ably demonstrated. The inference that the religious motive was 
the dominant one is a fair one. 

But whether or not Mr. French has established his thesis he has written a delightful 
book, giving us an intimate and first hand picture of the England from which the 
great Puritan migration came and of the various causes which led them to seek 
their fortunes in the new world. It is a first rate contribution to the history of the 
great Puritan migration. 


Ernest Trick THOMPSON 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Colonial American in Britain. By Witt1aM L. Sacuss. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1956. ix, 290 pp. $5.50. 


Mar. Sacuse, Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin, has set himself the 
task of chronicling “the motives which sent so many Americans abroad before the 
Revolution, and their activities and attitudes once they reached British soil.” He dis- 
claims any intention of discussing “influences” — either of the American in England or 
of England on the American — except “incidentally.” 

The result is a rather uninspiring compilation of the names of a good proportion 
of the Americans who went to England during the colonial period, their reasons 
for going (e.g., to get an education) and what they did when they got there (e.g., 
went to Oxford). Professor Sachse limits himself to the continental American 
colonist, excluding the West Indian planter. Successive chapters take up tourists, 
students, clerics, colonial agents, merchants, politicians, scientists and artists, and 
finally Whigs and Tories. In these chapters we are given a few lines about each 
person who fits the category with perhaps a half-a-sentence quotation from his 
correspondence. There are 65 pages of “non-content” footnotes for 200 pages of 
text to testify to the diligence of the author. Most of the author’s research in manu- 
script sources was done in archives along the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. 
English sources are conspicuous by their absence. 

It cannot be denied that many interesting facts are scattered throughout the book. 
We are given, for instance, a large number of examples to show that American 
students in England were predominantly from the South, particularly from Virginia 
and South Carolina. We also learn that eight colonials served in the House of 
Commons during the period of Puritan ascendancy, and that there were colonials 
in virtually every branch of the English government in this period. But scraps like 
these are not enough to make the book successful. The subject calls for either 
imaginative treatment or detailed statistical analysis. It gets neither. The book is 
not a comprehensive account of all travelers to England. Many travelers, of the 
seventeenth century particularly, are omitted. Neither is it a good intellectual history 
of what England meant to the colonial visitor. The brief sections describing colonial 
comments on the English landscape and on English architecture, for example, cry 
for interpretation and explanation. 

It is true that the author disavows any intention of studying “influences.” But 
whether the annotated register of travelers he has given us can be justified in its 
own right (except as proof that the author is a competent research scholar) is 
doubtful. 

As a spot check on the accuracy of the index to the book, every reference to Bath, 
England, in the text was checked against the index. Only half of the references to 


the town were indexed. The book contains no map, an unfortunate omission. 


Witcoms E. Wasnsurn 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 
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Washington and His Neighbors. By Cuarntes W. Srerson. Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie, 1956. xii, 342 pp. $5.00. 


“First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen. . . .” That line, from 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee’s eulogy of George Washington, is well known. It is not 
generally known, however, that it was but the rhetorical opening of a sentence the 
point of which was that those who knew Washington personally loved him best for his 
private virtues as husband, neighbor, and friend. 

A book could be written in amplification of “Light Horse Harry's” sentence. 
Mr. Stetson appears to have undertaken that task (although apparently not aware of 
that text). In his foreword he observes that most biographies deal primarily with 
Washington’s public career and declares his own purpose to be to depict some 
aspects of Washington’s private life. 

In execution, however, Mr. Stetson does not succeed in concentrating on the 
theme indicated by his title: Washington as a member of the Fairfax community. 
Consequently the book lacks unity and coherence. Certain chapters trace Washing- 
ton’s antecedents and his public career, as a frame work for the whole, but the 
relationship of their content to Washington’s position amongst his neighbors is not 
clearly drawn. Interspersed among them are other chapters which deal topically 
with particular aspects of Washington’s private life (family affairs, agricultural 
pursuits, plantation managers, amusements), or with particular persons or places 
associated with him, some of them rather tenuously. These persons and places tend 
to be treated for their own sake rather than in terms of their relationship to Washington. 
In some cases, the discussion extends well beyond Washington’s lifetime. This 
structure destroys any sense of chronological order and sometimes leads far afield. 
For example, the building of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad is an interesting 
matter, but is hardly germane to the stated function of the book. The railroad is 
built on p. 179, but the Revolution does not begin until p. 243. 

The definition of neighborhood is somewhat elastic. It includes, of course, the 
lower parts of Fairfax County, from Alexandria to Colchester, including some men 
and places apparently related to Washington only by propinquity. It extends to 
Dumfries — Washington slept there — but does not include Leesylvania (three miles 
nearer Mount Vernon), where Washington also slept. By curious omission, it does not 
include even the Lees of Alexandria, who were more than casually acquainted with 
the master of Mount Vernon. Neighborhood extends to include Washington's 
relatives in Westmoreland and his wife’s in New Kent, but does not include other 
personal associates in Tidewater Virginia or on the frontier. 

The author's principal sources with respect to Washington are the Diaries and the 
Fitzpatrick edition of Writings. He also makes considerable use of Freeman's 
Washington. In the circumstances, and especially after Freeman’s exhaustive research, 
his contribution can only be that of focusing attention on Washington's private 
activities and relationships. Even with this limited purpose, the exclusion of reference 
to public affairs is a hindrance. For example, how can George Washington's personal 
relations with his neighbor, George Mason, be adequately discussed without reference 
to the origins of the Non-Importation Agreement of 1769? 
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As regards the neighbors, the principal sources, besides the Diaries and Writings, 
are Philip Slaughter’s History of Truro Parish (as edited by Edward L. Goodwin, 
1908), Fairfax Harrison’s Landmarks of Old Prince William, Kate Mason Rowland’s 
Life of George Mason, and the land records of Fairfax County. It is through his 
professional familiarity with these land records that the author makes his principal 
contribution. 

The work of the press is excellent. The book includes an extensive bibliography 
and index, and numerous photographic illustrations. The end papers are an interest- 
ing plat of Mount Vernon. The discussion of less well known landholdings would 
have been greatly clarified by the inclusion of a map of Fairfax County locating them. 

In final analysis, Washington and His Neighbors appears to be essentially a 
miscellany of the results of Mr. Stetson’s amateur interest in the antiquities of Fairfax 
County. As such, it should prove of interest to all others of like mind. 


Lupwett Lee Montracue 
Arlington, Virginia 


James Wilson, Founding Father, 1742-1798. By Cuartes Pace Smrru. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, 1956. xiv, 426 pp. $7.50. 


Tue author of this book writes with a skill all too rare in the historical profession. 
He has that creative imagination which can take those few random records of the 
past that still survive and restore them into a living picure. An outstanding example 
of this talent is the first chapter, where with the aid of nothing but local histories 
and several letters he has managed to recreate James Wilson’s early years in Scotland. 
And yet, as he himself admits, he has failed to make Wilson come alive, for Wilson, 
as Mr. Smith says, led “a prickly life, a gnarled and knotted life, hard to grasp, 
yielding its meaning and its humanness with reluctance, a mollusk-like life with an 
almost impenetrable shell and tough muscles that resist the historian’s shucking 
knife to the end.” 

It is perhaps this very inscrutability that has caused Wilson to be almost forgotten. 
Like Madison, whom he so much resembled, Wilson’s strength lay in cold logic, which 
is impressive but not attractive. It was therefore inevitable that Wilson as well as 
Madison should rise to greatness at the apogee of the Age of Reason, the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. There both men arrayed their colorless but convincing 
arguments on the side of a stronger national government. If Madison was the chief 
architect of the “New Roof,” Wilson applied his sturdy shoulders to the raising of 
the rafters. 

Wilson’s greatest contribution to the Constitution was his concept of dual 
sovereignty that he had suggested two years earlier, the idea that the new govern- 
ment was being framed by the people, not by the states. His hand made the subtle 
change in the préamble from the original phrase, “the people and the states,” to “the 
people of the states.” He joined with Madison in opposing concession to states’ 
rights in the form of equality of representation in the Senate, and logic carried him 
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beyond any of his colleagues to propose that the people should elect directly not 
only the members of the House of Representatives but also the Senate and the 
President. In this idea, too far advanced for his time, Wilson revealed the moderating 
influence of the American democratic dream on the conservatism inherited from 
Europe. 

The same moderate conservatism characterized Wilson's entire political career, 
which began a few years after his arrival in America at the age of twenty-three. He 
strove to delay the drive toward independence in an effort to prevent a political 
revolution in Pennsylvania and then swung his state’s delegation over to the side of 
independence on the crucial day of July 2, 1776. When he led the Pennsylvania 
conservatives to victory over the radicals in the state constitutional convention of 
1790, he startled his own following by endorsing the democratic principles of the 
enemy. 

Yet in his private life Wilson presented an inexplicable paradox, for this moderate 
man of reason was driven to destruction by an unreasoning, overwhelming passion for 
wealth. Caught up in the spirit of the post-Revolution boom, he plunged recklessly 
into wholesale land speculation, pyramiding loan upon loan until the vast structure 
crashed in ruins. Still an Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Wilson died in North Carolina, a fugitive from a debtors’ prison. 

The story of Wilson's life is told here as vividly as faithfulness to fact permits. 
If the tale remains fundamentally dull, the fault is not the biographer’s but rather the 
biographee'’s. 


Longwood College 


Marvin W. ScHLEGEL 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 9—1 November 1785 to 22 June 1786. 
Juzan P. Boyp, Editor; Muva R. Bryan, Associate Editor. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. xxix, 669 pp. $10.00. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 10 — 22 June to 31 December 1786. JuLian 
P. Boyp, Editor; Miva R. Bryan and Freperick AANDAHL, Associate Editors. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. xxx, 654 pp. $10.00. 


Tue volumes under survey are stout reminders that the American historical fraternity 
of the mid-twentieth century is embarked on a phenomenal editorial spree. The 
project to edit and publish the papers of Thomas Jefferson would alone distinguish 
any generation of historical scholarship. But concurrently underway are projects to 
edit and publish the papers of Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, John Marshall, and the Adams family. Historiography has responded nobly 
to the nationalism which characterizes world conditions today. 

But pity, if you will, the editors of these patriotically and monumentally conceived 
sets of the writings of the founding fathers. The problems they face are suggested 
by the title “Some Animadversions on Being Struck by Lightning” which Mr. Boyd, 
editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, applied to his remarks delivered before a 
session of the American Historical Association in 1954 concerned with publishing the 
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papers of great men. His colleagues in the adventure cannot hope to conduct their 
operations on the scale which has been displayed in the volumes thus far issued in 
the Jefferson series, We are not being treated to selections from the prolific pen of 
the third president: we are receiving all of the surviving writings of the great man, 
together, mind you, with the incoming correspondence. 

Since all of the announced and rumored projects have as their subjects great 
Americans who were colleagues and/or contemporaries of Jefferson, it is apparent 
that tremendous duplication would result were they to be conducted on the same 
all-embracing scale. Mr. Boyd, like that celebrated Confederate, Nathan B. Forrest, 
has gotten there first with the most. This will doubtless simplify the labors of his 
fellow editors concerned respectively with the papers of Adams, Franklin, Madison, 
etc. But it will also entail some mighty pretty cross-referencing, and might even 
generate a degree of chagrin in the breasts of the editors whose choicest materials 
have already been paraded before the public eye. It is fortunate beyond measure 
that the undertakings are in the hands of such eminent and good-natured scholars 
as Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield (the Adams papers), the Messrs. Leonard W. Labaree 
and Whitfield Bell (the Franklin papers), and Mr. Boyd himself. 

Volume 9 of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson covers an interval of about eight 
months (November 1, 1785, to June 22, 1786) in the career of the distinguished 
Virginian. He is still in Paris when the volume opens, serving as American minister 
to France. This will no doubt be the case in many subsequent volumes to come, 
for Jefferson held the French post until 1789. During the present interval, he drew 
up suggestions for treaties with Portugal and Austria, which were transmitted to 
his colleague, John Adams, in London. On April 25, 1786, he placed his signature 
on the text of the first-named document. On November 30, 1785, his efforts to secure 
an abatement of the duties on American whale oil imported into France were 
rewarded with favorable action on the part of Vergennes, the French foreign minister. 
Joined in his efforts by the Marquis de Lafayette, he continued to exert his diplomatic 
skills against the French tobacco monopoly. 

Yet, in the midst of these negotiations, he maintained written communication 
with diverse relatives, friends, and acquaintances in America and England, and on the 
continent. The present volume, for example, contains the letter, actually a lengthy 
and learned essay, on chancery law which he addressed to Phillip Mazzei and which 
the addressee subsequently published, without proper acknowledgment of its source, 
in his own Recherches. In a letter to his old friend, Samuel Henley, the onetime 
professor at the College of William and Mary, he enumerated a long list of mutual 
acquaintances in Virginia who had died since Henley quit the colony for England 
on the eve of the American revolution. A letter to John Paradise, husband of the 
well-known Lucy, contains specifications for a harpsichord which Jefferson desired 
Che suggested that Paradise secure Doctor Burney’s judgment on this commission ), 
as well as much sage advice on the advantages of Piedmont Virginia over the 
Tidewater section of the state. 

In March and April 1786 his work on the Portuguese treaty took him to London. 
And while in England he indulged his passion for architecture by making a grand 
tour of the great country houses. His impressions were recorded in notes that are 
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included in this volume. His travelling companion was John Adams, the text of 
whose diary relating to the trip is generously appended by the editor to Jefferson's 
observations. 

Volume 10 of The Papers covers a six-month interval (June 22 to December 31, 
1786) in Jefferson's career. Old problems on the diplomatic front continue to absorb 
his attention. He drew up proposals for concerted action against the Barbary States 
by the powers who were suffering from the depredations and ransom demands of 
that troublesome nation. In June he and his fellow commissioner, John Adams, had 
the satisfaction of receiving notification that their agent, Thomas Barclay, had con- 
cluded the treaty between the United States and Morocco. And thanks to the 
assistance of Lafayette, in October a general code of regulations affecting American 
trade with France was finally set forth in a communication signed by the French 
minister, Calonne. 

Many of the documents in Volume ro represent Jefferson’s dedicated efforts to 
keep the printed record straight on the United States, and especially insofar as it 
concerned Virginia. Some sixty pages of the text are devoted to materials concerning 
the article on the United States prepared by Jean Nicholas Démenunier for the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique. Approximately twenty pages are taken up by the Vir- 
ginian’s comments on Frangois Soulés’ Histoire des Troubles de l'Amérique Anglaise. 
It would be a most unsentimental oversight not to mention that Volume 10 of The 
Papers also contains the extraordinary “head and heart” letter, dated October 12, 
1786, which Jefferson composed for the benefit, and seeming bafflement, of the 
beauteous Maria Cosway. The great breadth of the man’s character continues to 
unfold as volume succeeds volume in this magnificent set of his writings. 


Joun JENNINGS 
Virginia Historical Society 


The Murder of George Wythe: Two Essays. By Jutian P. Boyp and W. Epwin 
Hempuit, Williamsburg: The Institute of Early American History and Culture, 


1955. 64 pp. $0.60, 


Grorce Wyrue, patriot, judge, first professor of law in an American College, and a 
Virginian, is generally believed to have died of acute arsenic poisoning on June 8, 
1806. The jury pronounced it an accidental death. Contemporary opinion was strong 
for wilful murder by Wythe’s grand-nephew and legatee George Wythe Sweeney. 
The case against the defendant has been reviewed by two essayists, Julian P. Boyd 
and W, Edwin Hemphill, in the William and Mary Quarterly for October 1955, and 
their findings are reprinted in a small volume, The Murder of George Wythe. 
Although the evidence against Sweeney, a known forger and thief, seems clear, 
it is partly circumstantial and partly the testimony of freed slaves—and in the 
Virginia of those days the law limited the right of Negroes to give evidence against 
whites. Moreover, the learned doctors of the Richmond of those days, although 
the post mortem examination of the abdomens of both Wythe and his fellow victim 
revealed an acute gastroenteritis, did not prove that it was caused by arsenic. To the 
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consternation of everybody Sweeney was acquitted. And so we have the strange 
irony that the death of the great jurist, whose whole life was devoted to the idea of 
equality before the law, should go unavenged by the justice he had served so well. 


Grsorrrey T. Mann 
Medical College of Virginia 


The Virginia Tradition. By Marsuatt W. Fisuwicx. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. viii, 111 pp. $2.50. 


VirciniA has no single tradition, but many, says Professor Fishwick, dividing the 
state into the four major belts of Tidewater, Middle Virginia, the Valley, and South- 
western Virginia, each of which emphasizes a different historical period in the 
development of the Old Dominion. The thing all sections have in common is the 
fact that “they are Virginians.” Veneration of the past and love of the soil binds them 
together, despite the diversity of their experience: “This unity is the core of Virginia's 
tradition.” 

Though Virginians established the national “pattern” of the eighteenth century, 
they no longer conform to it, the author says, citing such American characteristics as 
anti-militarism, restlessness, rudeness, social equality, disregard for the past, and 
desire for money and progress. Conversely, Virginians cherish the past, are skeptical 
of change, are given more to social inequality, politeness, a leisurely pace, “and they 
are decidedly militaristic.” From this take-off, Professor Fishwick sails into his 
interpretation of the Virginia tradition. 

Under title of “The Virginia Gentleman,” the author describes social and political 
life in colonial Virginia as dictated from Jamestown by “Adventurers who came 
there . . . with . . . a whole set of special social usuages. . . . Although only a few 
approximated gentlemanly status in England, all wanted it in the New World.” 
Then disposing of the plantation system with nine lines, Professor Fishwick 
brings the Virginia gentleman up to the present, dominated by his “legendary past” 
in choice of schools, professions, dress, and manners. He says “there are still parts of 
Virginia where a man is dismissed with the social judgment, ‘He is in trade.’” 

The author cannot seem to make up his mind whether to be boyishly eloquent or 
facetious on the subject of “The Virginia Gentleman.” He changes in mid-stream to 
the ladies, sets up Evelyn Byrd as the stereotype, and knocks her over. “In her wake 
have come ladies loathe to allow even their husbands to see their bare feet. Too 
delicate to work, these piano-playing, fan-fluttering, dainty-stepping charmers.” 
Virginia poetry has been obsessed with fair maidens: “All women? Of course not. 
Only that small group of F.F.V.’s who ‘set the tone’ and the stereotype.” 

His chapter on Negroes devotes eight lines to their historical place in the Virginia 
tradition, and the rest of five pages mainly to modern conditions, segregation, and 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. There is no mention of Virginia's 
great pride in having been the first political community in the history of the modern 
civilized world to prohibit the slave trade, immediately after her declaration of 
freedom from Great Britain, nor of the long and tedious business of evangelizing 
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a of these primitive people and training them in the rudiments of civilized 
ving. 

The chapter “Giants in the Land” suffers from the same lack of balance, being 
mainly concerned with Henry Adams’ debunking of the John Smith-Pocahontas 
romance. Virginia had some real giants in her explorers, such as Meriwether Lewis, 
Jim Bridger, and mountain-born Sam Houston. But Professor Fishwick mentions 
none of them. The first two were of F.F.V. and Cavalier stock, and the author does 
not think highly of the combination. 


Of the Cavaliers, this opinion appears on page 33: “Like many legends, that of the 
high-stepping Virginia Cavalier is built on a thin stratum of truth. The term 
originally signified political affiliation, not social status. . . . Time embroidered the 
truth and made the rough places smooth; more and more Virginians became 
Cavaliers. It is simple to explain why. They wanted to be Cavaliers.” 

Professor Fishwick credits Thomas J. Wertenbaker, in Patrician and Plebeian in 
Virginia, with having thrown “new light on the Cavalier myth.” This was 
Wertenbaker’s first book, published in 1910. During the nearly fifty years since 
that time, scholars have done a vast amount of digging in the available mass of 
source material. Before that time, valuable information had been compiled in 
volumes by Alexander Brown and Lyon G. Tyler, whose tremendous contributions 
Professor Fishwick does not mention in his sketch on the Virginia historians. One 
interested in the Cavalier tradition might begin with Brown, Tyler, and Bruce, 
accompanied by British accounts of the period to be found in Clarendon, Hume, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. 


It is hard to believe that Professor Fishwick is serious in making the assertions, 
“Virginians are not given much’ to the analytical approach. The state . . . has never 
produced anything like a school of thinkers, men of logic and metaphysics.” “The 
most articulate members of society entered law, politics, or the ministry. In these 
fields of endeavor, there developed an intellectual rigidity.” “Rich in social virtues, the 
rural aristocracy was poor in intellectual cross stimulation.” 


A very good authority, Louis B. Wright, in The First Gentleman of Virginia, 
called the Virginians a “bookish people,” readers of “great books.” Professor Fishwick 
pictures them as afflicted with the “Sir Walter [Scott] disease” —a ridicule which 
was thrown at Southerners during the Civil War, and lately revived, as this reviewer 
noticed a few years ago in reading the news magazines. 


Jefferson and Maury could not be charged with lack of originality and inventive 
genius. And the Virginians must have had some analytical ability and logic in order 
to devise a constitution which Gladstone declared “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given moment by the hand and purpose of man;” which Alexis de 
Tocqueville called “a great discovery in political science;’ which was copied by 
Switzerland, by the Dominion of Canada, by the German Empire, by Australia, by 
South Africa, by the new German Republic, and which served this country very 
wel till socialists began to bend it. 

it is true, as Professor Fishwick says, that “most of the State's heroes have been 
milixary men; Washington, Jackson and Lee.” But, great as was their military 
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genius — and logic, and analytical ability — Virginians admire them most as great 
leaders of men. 

In all, Professor Fishwick has written a readable book, which he closes very 
appropriately with the observation: “The great problem for Virginia is not to acquire 
tradition — but to develop enough Virginians who understand it.” 


Resecca Yancey WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Virginia 


Our Town, 1749-1865: Likenesses of This Place & Its People Taken from Life by 
Artists Known and Unknown. Sponsored by the Alexandria Association . . . at 
Gadsby’s Tavern, April 12-May 12, 1956. [Alexandria: The Alexandria Association, 
1956.] iv, 114 pp. $1.75. 


Tuts helpful catalogue — one of the more permanent results of the City of Alexandria’s 
exhibition of last Spring — is only the inaugural to what the Association hopes will be 
a continuing act of “research on the artists who worked here, known and unknown, 
as a part of its study of the life of Old Alexandria.” In ferreting out items for display, 
the Exhibition Committee sent explorers to a dozen states, and in preparing the text 
of the present work “unpublished state and local sources, as well as published 
material, were used extensively.” Two hundred forty items are listed in descriptions 
ranging from one line to a page and a half; there are thirty-two portrait illustrations 
in black-and-white; and the volume concludes with thumb-nail sketches of twenty-six 
of the lesser artists represented in the exhibition. 

The usefulness of the index is much impaired by restricting it merely to artists, 
sitters, and catalogued items; and a few of the entries are clumsy, viz., the ship, 
General Washington, has come to harbor down under S, “Ship General Washington”! 
No sources for quotations are given, which is regrettable; two catalogue items (217- 
218) languish undescribed, which is deplorable; and there is no List of Illustrations, 
which is inexcusable. At least one notable resident has been utterly overlooked: 
James Strange French (1807-1886), pioneering Virginia novelist and railway inventor, 
who lived in Alexandria from 1854 to 1875 and who was the subject of a lengthy 
biographical article in this magazine for October 1952. Such are the shortcomings of 
Our Town. They are outweighed by its positive values. 

Chief among these is the unique ingathering of local history and lore forever 
preserved in its pages: the exhibition lasted for thirty days; this catalogue could 
conceivably be a reference work for thirty centuries. Secondly, perhaps, would be 
the group of illustrations of ordinary citizens, We get, of course, the expected 
percentage in Washingtons and Lees, but a gratifying percentage of the portraits 
chosen feature equally “representative” names such as the Arells, Marstellers, Powells, 
or Thomason Mason of “Hollin Hall.” It would be difficult to assess the extent of 
the value, for future inquirers, of this assemblage of data on such relatively obscure 
local worthies. This was their town, too, and they should be depicted even more than 
are the big-wigs whose busts already crowd so many of history’s niches. The section 
“St-Mémin in Alexandria” (pp. 40-46) is a convenient epitome of its theme, as 
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is item 224, “The Persons for Whom the Streets Were Named.” Three deserving 
home-town artists — John Gadsby Chapman and the Eaches brothers — are snatched 
from near-oblivion, while the work of Cephas Thompson and Jacob Frymire is 
resummoned to our attention. And then there are a few of those minor memorabilia 
which never fail to breathe the breathe of life past into such collections as this: a 
naval suffer-to-pass dating from the Undeclared War with France, a glove emblazoned 
with the portraits of the Royal Family at Versailles, a way-bill from the Phoenix 
Stagecoach Line in 1831. 

All these things make up the stuff of village and municipal annals. It is good to 
have them. Our Town, consequently, is a useful addition to local and regional history. 


Curtis Carrot Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Charles Beard and the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of “An Economic Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution.” By Rosert E. Brown. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. vii, 219 pp. $3.50. 


Proressor Brown, a young historian now at Michigan State University, sets out 
to demolish what he believes to be the insidious influence of the late Charles A. 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. He holds that Beard’s basic 
assumptions were in error and that Beard ignored the canons of historical scholarship. 
These critical contentions are carried through a detailed, chapter-by-chapter analysis 
of Beard’s 1913 book. 

One who has not examined the same primary sources which Brown consulted — 
and which, he charges, Beard failed to use— is in a poor position to appraise the 
evidence arrayed here to show that Beard did violence to the facts. This reviewer's 
legal training, however, did not prepare him for quite as loose a use of the terms 
“personalty” and “realty” as Professor Brown employs. It may indeed be questioned 
how pertinent quantitative property ownership data are to political behavior; some 
present-day observations invite the suggestion that what is important is not how 
much and what a person owns but rather where he believes himself to stand on the 
economic scale and what he believes his economic role to be. 

The “Brown” as contrasted to the “Beard” interpretation of the Constitution views 
pre-Constitutional America as an agrarian, middle-class society which was funda- 
mentally democratic. Brown modestly concedes that better evidence obtained in the 
future may compel a change of this interpretation — but he rejects in its entirety 
the Beard thesis as formulated in 1913. It seems only fair to suggest that the Brown 
thesis, as much as the Beard thesis, has its unsubstantiated presuppositions. Brown 
disputes Beard’s reading of No. 10 of the Federalist; he equates agrarian and middle- 
class; he assumes that the conclusions reached in his doctoral research on colonial 
Massachusetts (to 1780) are representative of the whole United States in 1787. 
(Incidentally, he is scathingly critical of Beard’s use of 1792 property data to reflect 
1787 status but does not hesitate to generalize from his pre-1780 researches to 1787 
conditions). 
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Charles A. Beard was a controversial figure throughout his life and surely no 
stranger to criticism. In the Introduction to the 1935 edition of the Economic 
Interpretation, he met some of the criticisms leveled at that book and attempted to 
focus attention on the indefinite article in the title. To this reviewer, Brown's treat- 
ment of this Introduction seemed a gratuitous imputing of bad faith. Similarly, the 
comments on Beard’s Preface reduce Mr. Brown’s stature as a critic: in substance, he 
suggests that Beard’s productivity is proof of his lack of scholarly competence! In 
other places, too, one has the feeling that the author's desire to be “critical” has led 
him to exceed the bounds of good taste. 

This is regrettable because Brown’s contribution, however one may assess Beard’s, 
is substantial. He speaks as one of an emerging group of historians who would 
minimize economic forces and stress psychological factors and spiritual values. 

How far Brown’s image of the formative era diverges from the concepts held by 
many other scholars is perhaps best illustrated by his insistence that “the American 
people fought the Revolution for life, liberty, and property” (thus on pages 20 and 
197, and by inference throughout; italics added). Can the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’s “pursuit of happiness” be dismissed quite that easily? Are James Otis and 
Sam Adams, Tom Paine and Mr. Jefferson to be dismissed as “secondary writers”? 
Professor Brown’s substitution of terms reveals more of his philosophy of history and 
government than he would perhaps care to have us know. 


Francis H. HELLER 
University of Kansas 


Freedom's Fetters: The Alien and Sedition Laws and American Civil Liberties. By 
James Morton Smrrn. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, 1956. xvii, 464 pp. $5.00. 


Freedom's Fetters, another volume in the growing list of Cornell Studies in Civil 
Liberty, tells the story of the rise and fall of the Alien and Sedition Acts. Passed in 
the midst of the diplomatic crisis that led to “America’s Half War with France,” 
these. laws became the center of bitter Federalist-Republican controversy in the 
period 1798-1800. Actually there were four laws passed in June and July 1798: 
a naturalization act extending the residence requirement for citizenship from five to 
fourteen years; an act for the deportation of aliens judged dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the United States; an act for the restraint of enemy aliens in time of war; and 
a sedition act prescribing a fine and imprisonment for anyone found guilty of con- 
spiring against or of criticizing the government, or the officials of the United States. 

Mr. Smith provides a detailed and valuable historical account of these laws. The 
debates that they engendered on the floor of congress, in newspapers, and in private 
correspondence are ably summarized. But the major part of the book deals with the 
enforcement of the acts, especially the Sedition Law and Alien Friends Act. 
Although the latter measure was never officially invoked, it was not without effect, 
encouraging some suspect foreigners to leave American shores and subjecting others 
to the threat of prosecution. 
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The Sedition Act was, of course, utilized by the Adams administration, and the 
author demonstrates conclusively that both President Adams and Alexander Hamilton 
were staunch supporters of this piece of illiberal legislation, leaving John Marshall 
as the only Federalist who registered any real opposition. Even before its passage, 
impatient Federalists had anticipated some of the effects of the Sedition Act by 
placing under common law indictment for libel such prominent Republican news- 
paper editors as Benjamin Franklin Bache and John Daly Burk. However, the 
first and the most prominent of the victims of the Sedition Law was the vociferous 
and unruly Republican Congressman from Vermont, Matthew Lyon. His case, as 
well as those of Thomas Cooper and other lesser lights, is vividly retold. Particularly 
interesting was James T. Callender, editor of the Richmond Enquirer, who became 
a naturalized citizen to avoid the alien law and who fled to Virginia to try to escape 
the Sedition Act. Callender and most of those accused of sedition were Republican 
politicians or editors whom the Federalists placed under judicial attack in the hope 
of influencing the election of 1800 and thus keeping themselves in power. 

In fighting back against the Federalists’ persecutions, Jefferson and other Repub- 
lican leaders were handicapped by charges of pro-French sympathies and of dis- 
loyalty to America. Accordingly, they were forced to resort to the anonymous 
rebuttal of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, the history of which the author 
promises for a second volume. Meanwhile, his current book leaves no doubt of the 
political nature of the Federalists’ hysterical and exaggerated concern with national 
security at the expense of individual liberty. Though they were often sincere enough 
in equating the welfare of the country with their own conservative political notions, 
the Federalists’ alien and sedition legislation nonetheless illustrates the danger which 
curbs on freedom of speech and press hold out for popular representative government. 

Freedom's Fetters is a definitive historical account that is also of great contemporary 
interest and importance. Though the essentials of the story have been told before, 
by John C. Miller in his popular Crisis in Freedom, and by the author himself in a 
number of scholarly articles which form the core of this book, his present work offers 
the most complete narrative and analysis of the Alien and Sedition Acts. If there is 
any ground for complaint, it is that at times the Congressional debates are sum- 
marized at too great a length for the average reader who may continue to prefer 
Mr. Miller’s shorter volume. Freedom's Fetters is, however, well written and also 
very handsomely printed and published by the Cornell Press in codperation with the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg. 


Arruur A. Exircn, Jr. 
American University 


The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy with Historical Introduction and Notes. By Henry Smit Stroure. Histor- 
ical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XXXII. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1956. viii, 172 pp. $4.50. 


Georcta, the last southern colony to acquire a newspaper (1763), was the first of 
the South Atlantic states to produce a religious periodical, the Georgia Analytical 
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Repository in Savannah (1802) and, according to the researches of Henry Smith 
Stroupe, this was Savannah’s only magazine of the kind throughout the ante bellum 
and Civil] War periods. The editor was the Reverend Henry Holcombe, Baptist 
humanitarian, whose effort to reform and educate the Georgia seaport failed of ade- 
quate support after six numbers. Such facts as these are typical of the data on the 
religious periodicals of Virginia (including West Virginia), the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida, available in this useful reference work. As defined by Mr. Stroupe, the 
term “religious press” includes “newspapers and magazines assigning half or more 
of their space to religious matters.” He has found 124 such publications plus 35 
additional titles known from contemporary evidence to have existed but without 
surviving copies located; and many of the total 159 are not listed in previous 
compilations. 

The annotated bibliography is arranged alphabetically by title, with place and 
inclusive dates of publication, frequency of issue, size and number of pages and of 
columns per page, subscription price, occasional figures on circulation if available, 
and names of editors and publishers or proprietors. Then under each title follows a 
historical description of the paper, identifying its religious affiliation and outlining 
the nature of its contents. Much of this bibliographical and historical information is 
further elucidated in footnotes spiced with apt and well chosery quotations (“Meth- 
odism is Religion mounted on Horse-back!” was the motto of a Rome, Georgia, 
weekly). Finally extant files of each periodical are located, either by references to 
previous works in which they have been listed or to additional libraries whose holdings 
had not appeared in these works. It would of course be more convenient for the 
user to find all holdings in the present bibliography rather than only data supple- 
mentary to such works as the Union List of American Newspapers. Although the 
compiler provides the dates of successive editors and publishers under each paper, 
the title and variants thereof are given without specific dates to show when the 
changes occurred, nor are titles cited verbatim, as we might expect to find them in so 
detailed a bibliography. 

In a 35-page historical introduction Mr. Stroupe has written a very informative 
and well-balanced sketch of the religious periodicals of the area and period. Editors 
and titles take on new meaning in relation to one another, to the variety of denomina- 
tions propagating the Gospel, to the issues of the times, especially the slavery 
controversy, and to the religious and humanitarian aspects of the Civil War. If any- 
one is inclined to underrate the widespread religious influences at work in the 
ante-bellum South, let him contemplate the facts set forth in this historical sketch, 
reinforced by further details in the bibliography suggesting the evangelical fervor 
that doubtless affected thousands of readers at various levels of society. Viewed from 
the standpoint of mere quantity, this religious journalism points up the strength of the 
moral issues which perplexed and disturbed two generations of Americans. 

Mr. Stroupe has provided several appendices of great convenience to a wide 
variety of investigators: a chronological list of all titles grouped by decades, a classifca- 
tion of titles by denomination (in which the Baptists lead all the rest numerically as 
well as alphabetically), an alphabetical arrangement of titles by place of publication 
under each state Chere Virginia holds first place), and a bibliography of works cited. 
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An index of personal and place names completes this useful volume, richly suggestive 
for future research. 


Lester J. Capron 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 


The West of Philip St. George Cooke 1809-1895. By Ors E. Younc. Western 
Frontiersman Series, Volume V. Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark 


Company, 1955. 393 pp. $10.00. 


Some historic figures not of the first rank participate so variously in the life of their 
times as to give their biographies unexpectedly general interest. Such was Virginia- 
born Brigadier General Philip St. George Cooke, USA. He was the “old Army's” 
chief theorist of cavalry tactics, on which he published two volumes in 1861. His 
experience as an Indian fighter extended from the war against Black Hawk to that 
against Red Cloud — and he was not only a leading participant in this heroic age of 
the frontier but one of its most observant and gifted chroniclers. Finally, both as a 
literary and as a military figure, he serves to connect the Old West with the Old 
South; Philip Pendleton Cooke and John Esten Cooke were his nephews; his son 
John Rogers Cooke a Confederate brigadier; his daughter Flora the wife of J. E. B. 
Stuart. 

The Cooke of the frontier, the lean, profane dragoon who was Stephen W. 
Kearny’s right-hand man and led the Morman Battalion to California, is clearly 
the man at his best and in his most significant aspect. Professor Otis E. Young of 
Bradley University, who has previously dealt with one episode of this phase of 
Cooke’s career in The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail, 1829, has elected, 
in this book, to write of little else. He has used Cooke’s journals and reports (written 
in a personal style which military correspondence has long eschewed) and the two 
books which Cooke himself quarried from this material — Scenes and Adventures in 
the Army: or Romance of Military Life, and The Conquest of New Mexico and 
California. He has brought the gist of all these narratives, transposed into his own 
brisk and readable style, between one pair of covers for the first time, supplementing 
it from the reports of other officers and from numerous Western sources. Only in a 
perfunctory way has he attempted a full biography. 

The Western material is well-handled. It is made more comprehensible by a good 
map, showing army posts, trails, and tribes in the period 1827-1868. A summary 
discussion of the Indian policy which Cooke helped to enforce would have been in 
order. The Missouri Volunteers should not be confused with militia, as on pages 174 
and 182. And even for Cooke the Indian-fighter, Professor Young should have 
carried his research as far as the Cooke Papers in the possession of the Virginia 
Historical Society. These include correspondence with Generals Kearny, Edmund P. 
Gaines, Ulysses S$. Grant, and William T. Sherman, with Adjutant General Roger 
Jones, with Jefferson Davis, Edward Bates, and John R. Cooke. 


Conceivably — this reviewer has not used them—these papers might clarify 


Cooke’s relationship to the “old Army’s” various factions and cliques. We know that 
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Wesley Merritt was his protegé and he Stephen Kearny’s, but not why Fitz-John 
Porter should have been so ready to make him a scapegoat and ruin his career. 

For Cooke's hitherto brilliant record was ruined by his assignment as George B. 
McClellan’s chief of cavalry in 1862; his subsequent career was a long and frustrating 
anticlimax not free from additional failures. Professor Young shows this; he does 
not adequately explain it. He does, however, attempt to characterize Cooke's limita- 
tions: the General was “a romantic.” 

Of Cooke the writer this is true though hardly, for his time, distinctive. But 
Professor Young never discusses Cooke the writer, though he draws on him con- 
stantly and quotes him often. What books the veteran read, which authors he 
admired, imitated or knew personally, we never learn. Of his talented family 
Professor Young tells us somewhat less — and never more — than does the Dictionary 
of American Biography; there is nothing about his contacts, other than military, with 
those of his kindred who remained in Virginia. 

Labels are often a substitute for analysis, and for Professor Young it is the 
“romantic” Cooke “who held the European concept of cavalry as a weapon of shock, 
surprise and opportunity” and “probably died in the unshaken belief that the mounted 
sabre charge was the crowning event of a cavalryman’s life.” He doubts that Cooke, 
“a good tactician,” understood “the campaigns of Sheridan, Buford, and Wilson” or 
even “the implications of the frontier patrol strategy” which he so admirably executed 
in the West. 

Now the cavalry charge was antiquated by the development of fire power — not 
because it was either European or “romantic.” Cooke’s son-in-law Stuart did not, as 
Professor Young seems to think, spend most of his time charging, and there is no 
suggestion that the older man’s real or alleged failures in 1862 were the result of 
such old-fashioned tactics. 

But the Civil War is as distastrous to Cooke’s biographer as to Cooke. First we 
have the assumption that “the young romantics” — John R. Cooke and Stuart — could 
have been “held . . . to their duty” had Cooke pére (the old romantic) only been on 
the spot when they were about to go South. The intentions of both Lee and Stuart 
at the time of the latter’s first ride around McClellan are misstated, though the 
episode was the beginning of disaster for Cooke, falsely suspected of slacking against 
his son-in-law. In describing Gaines’ Mill, the catastrophe of the old dragoon’s life, 
Professor Young ignores the writings of Douglas S. Freeman, Bruce Catton, and 
Kenneth P. Williams, while laboring under the curious delusion that Fletcher Pratt 
is an authority worth citing on matters of fact: consequently he has Jackson holding 
up the Confederate attack with a prolonged orgy of prayer. Professor Young thinks 
that Cooke actually saved Porter from a worse defeat than he suffered; it is all the 
more regrettable that he has not gone into the subject a little further. 


Joseru H. Harrison, Jr. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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As They Saw Forrest: Some Recollections and Comments of Contemporaries. Edited 
by Rosert Seven Henry. Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1956. 
xvi, 306 pp. $5.00. 


In 1944 Robert Selph Henry, eminent historian of the Confederacy, published his 
excellent biographical study, First with the Most [Nathan Bedford] Forrest. Because, 
as his present publishers solemnly aver, he went “to press with a sense of incomplete- 
ness, and with considerable regret of his inability to share more fully with his readers 
the fascinating sources that lie back of his book,” he has followed up with this volume. 
The result affords conclusive proof that Mr. Henry's reputation would not have been 
shattered had he learned to live with his frustrations. 

Just why over twenty-two percent of this intellectual menu should feature the 
indited gibberish of the undoubtedly-admirable but demonstratively-semiliterate 
“Captain Billy” Witherspoon is elusive. If Johnny can’t read, plainly neither could 
great-grandfather write. And what in these pages becomes of Forrest himself is 
puzzling. Having paid passing tribute to the excellences of the “Wizard of the 
Saddle,” the majority of his followers quickly get down to business, which business 
consists of proving how each (a few confessedly with assistance) won the battle of 
Brice’s Cross Roads. 

The only soldier-author whose excerpted writings bring Forrest to life, examine 
into his amazingly-effective tactics, and place him in a proper niche is Field Marshal 
Garnet Joseph, Viscount Wolseley, whose own fame is securely fixed in British 
military history. And Wolseley, curiously enough, never “saw” Forrest. 

In view of the present mounting popular interest in Civil War history — and it is 
assumed that Mr. Henry is not editing for the scholar—there are undoubtedly 
numbers of memoirs and regimental histories, long out of print, that, being repub- 
lished, would find a ready market. But to perpetrate many more compilations like the 
present on the public will probably guarantee the annihilation of that market with a 
swiftness so fearful and wonderful that it will be remarked on in far places decades 
hence. 

Anyone who wishes to know more about Forrest is advised to read either the old 
but still-serviceable biography by John A, Wyeth or the more recent one by Mr. 
Henry. The latter book is especially intriguing in that it shows how skillfully a 


polished writer can employ his “fascinating sources.” 


Rosert L. Scrisner 


Virginia State Library 


Northern Methodism and Reconstruction. By Rarpx Morrow. East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State University Press, 1956. ix, 269 pp. $5.00. 


In his preface the author states that his purpose is “to recount the manner in which 
the Methodists of the Northern States met the responsibilities laid on them by 
Reconstruction.” He has tried to do three things: “first, to trace out the expansion 
of Northern Methodism into the South; second, to isolate the main problems arising 
from the Church's decision to move southward, and to explain how those problems 
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were dealt with; third, to relate Methodist activity to the political and social back- 
ground of the post-bellum age.” Through the use of both printed and manuscript 
materials, the task has been well done and it is doubtful if further exploration of the 
field will change any of the findings. 

Despite the thoroughness of the study, the book does not present a complete 
picture of Northern Methodism in the South during Reconstruction; little of the 
reaction, attitude, or feeling of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South to this 
“invasion” of her chosen territory is presented. Even the concluding chapter, “An 
Inhospitable Land,” only occasionally brings out the fact that the Southern branch 
of Methodism disagreed with and opposed the activities of the Northern Methodists. 
Aside from the Daily Southern Christian Advocate, published only when the 
General Conference was in session, no use was made of any of the religious press 
of the Southern church. Although three Knoxville, Tennessee, newspapers are 
listed in the bibliography there is no mention of the Nashville Christian Advocate. 
The Methodist Advocate, published at Atlanta by the Northern church, is cited 
frequently, but neither the Southern Christian Advocate nor the Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate, official organs of the South Carolina and Georgia Annual Conferences of 
the Southern church was consulted. 

Admittedly constant use of the verbs “said” or “wrote” when quoting does not 
make for interesting reading. This does not, however, sanction the use of such 
verbs as “shrieked,” “contentedly purred,” “tartly remarked,” “irately wrote,” 
“sneered,” and “wailed” when quoting printed material in what purports to be an 
objective and scientific study. 

With an excellent bibliography, an adequate index, and pleasing format, this 
scholarly work is indeed a significant contribution to our knowledge of the Recon- 
struction period in American history. 

E. Wicut 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


King William County, Virginia, from Old Newspapers & Files. Compiled and an- 
notated by ExrzaserH Hawes Ryzanp. Richmond: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1955. 
xiii, 137 pp- $3-75- 


A fire in the King William County clerk’s office in 1885 destroyed many valuable 
records. The genealogist as well as the historian, therefore, will eagerly seize upon 
Miss Ryland’s book for any additional light it may throw on his problems. 

A wide variety of items is collected within its covers. Here you will find advertise- 
ments concerning a runaway slave or an indentured servant, a plantation for sale, 
an estate to be sold by the executor, a strayed horse or cow, merchandise for sale, and 
the sailings of ships, as well as notices of intent to leave the colony, an account of 
the meteoric shower of 1833, and an advertisement by John Kadou in 1778, stating 
that he is lately from France, and “proposes to teach the Minuet in the neatest 
and newest manner,” and to give instruction in fencing and French. Though few 
items similar to the above may sound exciting as genealogical source material, it 
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must be remembered that the mere fact that a certain person was alive on a certain 
date may be the final clue that will prove or disprove a case. 

All of the above, and much more, was copied in whole or in part from photostatic 
copies of the Virginia Gazette, which was first printed in 1736, and from the files of 
the Richmond Whig and the Richmond Enquirer. The inclusive dates are 1736-1841 
for the three newspapers. 

Scattered throughout the book are Miss Ryland’s own notes concerning the families 
of many of the advertisers. The genealogist-in-a-hurry will find much more comfort 
in these annotations than in the advertisements themselves. Perhaps only a third of 
her notes are accompanied by appropriate references, and in this respect they will be 
a disappointment to those who like to see the citation of an acceptable authority after 
each statement of fact. Occasionally, even when a reference is given, that reference is 
insufficient. On page 37, for example, it is tantalizing to read that her authority for 
several statements is an “old legal paper.” One might properly ask whether this 
paper is privately owned and who owns it, or whether it can be located in the 
clerk’s office in King William County or in the Virginia State Library or elsewhere, 
and how it may be identified. Again, on page 70, her authority for the dates of birth 
and death of Martha (née) Digges is the inscription on her tombstone “in the 
cemetery of a little church near Fincastle, Va.” It would be helpful to know the 
name of the little church, or at least its approximate distance and direction from 
Fincastle. 

There are twenty-one full page photographs of old homes in the county, which 
will please those whose interest is more architectural than genealogical. 

Of especial value are the nine pages of marriage notices (1739-1840) and twelve 
pages of death notices (1737-1840) with which this volume concludes, and which 
alone are worth the price of the book. It is distressing to report that names in the 
marriages, deaths, and annotations have been omitted from the index. 

Undoubtedly the explanation for these omissions is to be found in the death of 
Elizabeth Hawes Ryland, for this lady departed from us on May 23, 1954, at the 
age of seventy-five years. It is a pity that she could not have lived to see her book 
between hard covers, for the Dietz Press has done a beautiful job of printing. The 
material is arranged chronologically and is printed in clear, readable type on slick 


MT his volume does not pretend to cover the whole field of Virginia’s early news- 
papers. Indeed, it is fortunate for the reader that Miss Ryland limited the field of 
her research; otherwise, since time was growing short for her, she would not have 
been able to contribute this valuable little book to us at all. 


Joun Harvie Creecy 
Richmond, Virginia 


Double Destiny: The Story of Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia. By Rosert S. Lovinc. 
Bristol, Tennessee: The King Printing Company, 1955. vi, 232 pp. $3.50. 


VETERAN newspaper people like to tell of the cub reporter sent to cover a small town 
fire, who came back and told his editor that there was no point in writing up the 
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fire because everybody in town saw it. Like many other local histories, this one 
assumes that the reader saw the fire. This assumption, rooted in the author's modest 
belief that no one except a Bristolian familiar with the streets and buildings of the 
city would be interested in his book, is regrettable, because Bristol’s history is, in 
Gibbon’s words, “instructive and amusing.” A map of the city, with the names of the 
principal streets, subdivisions, and historic sites would make the book more useful 
both to current non-Bristolians and to future generations of Bristolians. 

There is a general innocence of the usual apparati of scholarship which historians 
and even their lesser cousins, the genealogists, will not find refreshing. Books are 
mentioned as “Historic Sullivan” (Taylor), “Historic Southwest Virginia” (Summers), 
“Historic Sketches of the Holston Valley” (Preston), “Supreme Court Review — State 
of Virginia [sic] vs. State of Tennessee” without date or place of publication. 
Although there is internal evidence of energetic and rather thorough research, 
footnotes are lacking; a not unusual omission in local histories, but a particularly 
regrettable one in a book on a relatively virgin subject. What this reviewer can 
neither explain nor forgive is the absence of an index. On the other hand, the book 
is extremely well made, with only two apparent typographical errors. 

Apart from the foregoing complaints and caveats, this reviewer, who lived in 
Bristol from 1918 to 1921 and again from 1934 to 1943, found the book absorbingly 
interesting. Although Colonel Evan Shelby built a fort in what is now Bristol in 
1771, Bristol was still only a village of about a hundred twenty-five houses with 
approximately eight hundred people in 1856 when the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad reached the place from Lynchburg. Bristol, Tennessee, and Goodson, 
Virginia, were incorporated the same year. The name of Goodson was changed to 
Bristol, Virginia, in 1890. The relative brevity of Bristol’s history has enabled the 
author to include more detail than is found in some local histories. The treatment is 
topical rather than chronological, with chapters on the railroads, tobacco, churches, 
education, journalism, sports, entertainment, business enterprises, resorts and hotels, 
and “State Line Disputes.” 

To outsiders, the most unusual thing about Bristol is the fact that the state line 
down the main street makes it legally, at least, two cities; with separate governments, 
school systems, and sets of state taxes. The situation was complicated until 1901 by 
the fact that Tennessee claimed State Street right up to the building line on the 
Virginia side. Interestingly enough, the most serious clash between the two cities came 
in 1889 when the BristolGoodson Water Company of Bristol, Tennessee, tried to 
extend its operations into Bristol (then Goodson), Virginia. The two cities still have 
separate water systems, but they cooperated in the construction of a sewer and sewage 
disposal system. 

Mr. Loving has covered his subject well. In the opinion of this reviewer, more 
space could profitably have been given to Bristol's Negro community and to the 
outstandingly happy and understanding relations between the races which is one of 
Bristol’s greater accomplishments. Except for the International Typographical Union, 
whose local was organized in 1901, there is no mention of labor organizations. 


Joun Carter Matruews 
State Teachers College at Towson 
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Meet Virginia's Baby: A Brief Pictorial History of Dickenson County, Virginia. 
Edited by Jasper SurHercanp. Clintwood: Dickenson County Diamond 
Jubilee Commission, 1955. 320 pp. 


.- Meet Virginia's Baby is a history of Dickenson County, so named because Dickenson 
is the youngest of Virginia's counties. It is an overgrown baby seventy-five years old, 
this volume having been prepared and published as a feature of the celebration of 
the county's diamond jubilee. As a county history this one is different. Its title is 
hardly what one would expect for such a work, and its material differs from the 
conventional content of county histories. More space is given to pictures than to 
words. Outside of the part devoted to advertisements scarcely half a dozen of the 
320 pages are without pictures, and many pages are entirely given over to illustrations. 
They are good pictures that as a whole portray vividly the history, character, life, 
and present condition of the county. A subtitle of the book is “A Brief Pictorial 
History of Dickenson County, Virginia,” and going through it one gets the impression 
that the history of a county can be well told in pictures. The front end paper is an 
enlarged photograph of a portion of the Breaks of Cumberland, a scenic wonder that 
has been set apart as a bi-state park; the back end paper is likewise covered with a 
map of the county and three photographs. The book is handsomely bound in green 
and bronzed plastic-covered cloth and is twelve inches high, nine inches wide, and 
one inch thick, making an attractive looking volume, quite different in shape from 
the general run of county histories. 

The content of this county history is by no means all pictures. It has seventeen 
well written and authoritative chapters, done by the members of an able editorial 
board headed by Judge Elihu Jasper Sutherland of Clintwood as editor in chief. Each 
author is an authority on the subject of his chapter and knew how to write about it. 
The first chapter, by Judge Sutherland himself, who all his life has been a diligent 
and discriminating collector and student of local historical data, is a brief general 
history. It traces the early westward movement of people and of counties, events 
of Indian warfare, pioneer hunting, first settlers in the Big Sandy River Basin section 
of Virginia (some of whom came because of the game and stayed because they 
liked the scenery, the soil, and in some cases the seclusion), the growth of 
poulation, life in the territory as a part of other counties, the organization of the 
county in 1880, and the course of events since that date. 

Other chapters deal with selected localities, with people and terrain, and with 
various phases of the county’s life, occupations, industries, and institutions. 

As a textbook in the county schools and as a source of both reliable information 
and wholesome entertainment Meet Virginia's Baby is a well worthwhile book. 


Bristol, Virginia Goopripce WiLson 


Miss Jennie and Her Letters: An Effort at Documentation. By Natatie BLanTon. 
Richmond: Privately printed, 1955. v, 11 pp. 


Vincinta Ranpovpen Exiettr (1857-1939) was the last of a great line of Richmond 
educators. Before Virginia girls considered going to college, such women as Mrs. 
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James Pegram, Mrs. Jessie Gordon English, Miss Maria Blair, Miss Jane Rutherfoord, 


Mrs. Beverley B. Munford, to name a few, in schovis or in “classes” set them high 
standards of culture, imbued them with a love of learning, and prepared them to be 
leaders in this community. 

Through another of that glorious company, Miss “Lulie” Blair, who was Miss 
Jennie’s executrix, and through two headmistresses of St. Catherine’s School, Mrs. 
Blanton has fallen heir to a research-worker's dream — the papers and letters of one 
who apparently never used a scrap-basket! In February 1955 at the Woman’s Club 
she presented to an enthusiastic audience of “Miss Jennie’s girls,” their children and 
grandchildren, an account of stewardship — what she had discovered in this hitherto 
unsorted mass of material. The letters go back to the 1850's, to the relatives and 
schoolmates of Miss Ellett’s mother, born in Mississippi, educated in New York, 
married successively to the two Ellett brothers of Richmond. We see Miss Jennie 
and her sister Louise growing up in Richmond immediately after the Civil War, 
earning their living by teaching, as so many girls of that period did. To Virginia 
Randolph Ellett this was no brief interim before marriage: it was a life’s crusade. 

The quality that emerges dominant from a personality both vital and various was 
a passion for the first-rate. This shows in her own tireless study, even when she was 
old. It shows in her genius for picking winners, whether among pupils she urged 
to go to college, or in the gifted teachers she chose, in the skilled help she sought 
outside the school to criticize her students’ work and raise their sights and hers. 

The wealth of material in the slim pamphlet that literally reproduces Mrs. Blanton's 
talk could be developed into several volumes. The hundreds of letters from friends of 
Mrs. Ellett and her daughter in New York, New England, and England offer a rich 
mine. Even more tantalizing is the hope that an adequate life of Miss Jennie will be 
written before all who knew her in her prime are gone. Natalie Blanton has for 
the first time established a solid groundwork of dates and personalities essential for 
such a biography. For this all who loved Miss Jennie and all interested in Richmond’s 
cultural past owe her a debt of gratitude. 

Mary Wincrtevp Scotr 
Richmond, Virginia 


John Fox, Jr.: Personal and Family Letters and Papers. Compiled by Exizaseru Fox 
Moors. Lexington: University of Kentucky Library Associates, 1955. ii, 92 pp. 
$5.00. Soft-covered mimeograph. 


Joun Wrt1aM Fox, Jr. (1862-1919), of Stony Point, Bourbon County, Kentucky, 
has been given short shrift by the formal historians of American fiction. He has, 
indeed, been all but deshrifted. Via the meandering highway of our literary taste, it 
is a long, long way back to the point where The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
(1903) stood a national best seller, or The Trail of the Lonesome Pine (1908) was 
brought to stage and screen starring such celebrities as Charlotte Walker and Mary 
Miles Minter. It is now clear that Fox’s work offers no sustained, significant treat- 
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Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky, and that tri-state area focussing on Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia. 

The novelist knew this country from infancy, and settled down for good at the 
Gap in 1890 during the time of the mining boom (his ancestry on both sides 
was Virginian); but in treating what he knew from infancy he fell so facilely into 
the sentimental-gentee] tradition that he failed to attain even the modest stature 
reached by his predecessors in the genre, Constance Fénimore Woolson and Mary 
Noailles Murfree. A perusal of the present loving compilation by the novelist’s family 
leaves small doubt that the career of the man is more useful to American literary 
history than most of what he wrote. 

The pamphlet opens with a valuable nine-page autobiography (1908) hitherto 
unpublished. This is followed by a sixty-three page, seven-chapter biographical sketch, 
plus a four-page “tribute” from the novelist’s sister, Minerva Carr Fox. Appendices 
include eight letters from James Lane Allen, five from child admirers, a list of Fox's 
manuscripts, a note on the original Lonesome Pine, and a couple of lesser items. The 
result is an amateurish mish-mash distressingly vague as to dates and thoroughly 
one-sided. Its net effect is, whilst spreading abroad a profusion of facts on the man, 
to present a dichotomy. Here we have a Harvard athlete who chronically suffers 
unexplained illnesses, a foreign correspondent in two wars who submits his fiction 
to his family for approval, a southern Puritan who marries a musical-comedy star. 
Without doubt this dichotomy is only apparent: what is needed are more data. There 
has been a published biography of sorts (Harold E. Green, Towering Pines, Boston, 
1943); and in Cantrell’s and Patrick's Southern Literary Culture: A Bibilography of 
Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses (University of Alabama Press, 1955), we find no less 
than twenty-six items about Fox of which two are biographical studies. Taken with 
the present item, this would seem to preclude any more life-writing. However, a 
generous collection of the novelist’s correspondence, fully and carefully edited, would 
probably be a worth-while project. Materials for such a work exist not only at the 
University of Kentucky Library but in the offices of Charles Scribner's Sons, among 
the Thomas Nelson Page papers at Duke University, and elsewhere. Fox led a varied 
and unusual career. The personality which half emerges from these pages is a 
decidedly appealing one. It should be allowed to meet its public full-face at some time 
in the not too distant future. 


Curtis Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Goodbye to Uncle Tom. B. J. C. Furnas. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1956. 588 pp. $6.00. 


A century ago, almost anything written on the subject of slavery commanded an 
eager audience. Today's analogous situation guarantees that a book like Goodbye to 
Uncle Tom will be read regardless of its merit. Fortunately, it is an informative, 
dispassionate book written by a man who takes his responsibilities seriously. 

After analyzing Uncle Tom's Cabin and its offspring, the Tom-shows (Mrs. Stowe 
herself is the villain of the piece), Mr. Furnas wades into a discussion ranging from 
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American Negro origins in West Africa through the science of genetics to the 
Supreme Court decision and FEPC. If he presumed to speak as an expert on all 
these matters, the effort would be merely foolhardy. However, he writes as a layman 
to other laymen, reporting the results of a thorough (within obvious limits) and 
intelligent investigation into what slavery was and what modern anthropologists, 
sociologists, and geneticists have to say about the Negro today. 

Mr. Furnas’ salty language and liberal sprinkling of humor will help to keep 
Goodbye to Uncle Tom on the booksellers’ front tables. He calls a spade a spade — 
and a whore a whore. His attitude toward such matters as ancestor worship is 
refreshingly irreverent: making the point that the Southern poor white was seldom 
better housed than the slave, he adds: “For that matter, most of your and my pioneer 
ancestors ate, slept, sweat and procreated in cubage of the same order.” Or again, 
discussing the possible Negro ancestry of perhaps millions of “white” Americans: 
“If Negro genes were radioactive particles, how many of us would already feel 
nervous around Geiger counters.” 

The net effect of the book is less flippant than its style. This is not to say that it is 
a propaganda effort, unless it be propaganda for rationality and intellectual integrity 
in dealing with race. White supremacy advocates get less aid and comfort than 
their opponents — as little as Mr. Furnas can conscientiously give them — but even 
they can bolster a few of their pet prejudices and enjoy the author's chiding of 
misguided “equalitarian zealots.” If any doubt existed as to Mr. Furnas’ own senti- 
ments, it would be dispelled by his open cheers for “liberal” opinions and his “Brava, 
Fanny!” to Fanny Kemble’s perceptive and prophetic observations. 

In his section on slavery, Mr. Furnas relies heavily on reporters like Miss Kemble, 
Lyell, Olmsted, and William Johnson. Though it apparently did not occur to him to 
question the complete adequacy of such accounts, they did have the unquestionable 
virtue, which Uncle Tom's Cabin did not, of being drawn from life. Mr. Furnas’ 
principal quarrel with Mrs. Stowe is that she created a synthetic and totally inaccurate 
image of the Negro which compounded his difficulties a hundredfold once he 
was free. 

As a matter of fact, the book’s chief service is to destroy for the general public 
many myths of the Negro present which Mrs. Stowe and more responsible Americans 
— Horace Mann, James Ford Rhodes, and even Thomas Jefferson, to name several — 
helped etch into the white American's concept of the Negro. Mr. Furnas puts under 
the microscope such attributed Negro characteristics as peculiar odor, talent for 
music, venereal vitality, joviality, and inability to learn. The essence of his findings, 
supported by competent scholars, is that lack of knowledge prevents a denial of the 
possibility of racial inferiority, but that any possible inferiority “cannot be marked 
enough to make any common-sence difference in society's treatment” of Negroes. 

Goodbye to Uncle Tom will hasten the day when treatment of the Negro is based 
on the kind of common sense with which Mr. Furnas himself is so liberally endowed. 


Samuc  R. Spencer, Jr. 
Davidson College 
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The Descendants of the Presidents of the United States of America. By WatTER 
Lewis Zorn. Second Revised Edition. Monroe, Michigan: Walter Lewis Zorn, 
1955. viii, 182 pp. $3.00. 


In this modest volume Walter Zorn shows Thomas Jefferson leading all other 
presidents in number of progeny, with 1,225 descendants, as compared with John 
Adams’s 734 and William Henry Harrison's 473. John Tyler and John Quincy 
Adams occupy fourth and fifth places with 279 and 184 descendants respectively. 
Only thirteen of the thirty-three presidents’ families are shown to be alive today in 
the male line, and with the death of persons living, the male and female lines of 
Abraham Lincoln and Chester A. Arthur will become extinct. The author presents a 
functional set of charts (pp. 10-11) of the four presidents’ families still growing, 
those of Adams, Jefferson, Harrison, and Tyler. 

Many of the errors in which the text abounds have been taken over bodily from 
an earlier work, Reginald Buchanan Henry's Genealogies of the Families of the 
Presidents (Rutland, 1935), but Zorn (who wrote 1,000 letters to 700 people) at no 
place acknowledges his debt to that book. The author gives President Woodrow 
Wilson's birth date as 1858 instead of 1856. Elliott Roosevelt's marriage, given by 
Henry as 1932, is dated back to January, 1931, by Zorn. Edith Roosevelt Barmine’s 
birth date, given by Henry as 1928, is given by Zorn as 1926. Katie McKinley’s birth 
is given as 1872 by Zorn and 1871 by Henry. Grover Cleveland’s mother was born 
1804 according to Henry and 1806 according to Zorn. The first Mrs. Chester A. 
Arthur, Jr., was born 1870 according to Zorn. Zorn’s correction of President Arthur's 
birth date from 1830, as given by the Dictionary of American Biography, to October 
5, 1829, as verified by the family Bible, would seem to have a sound basis, but one is 
at a loss to account for the widespread acceptance previously of the alternative date. 
However, to date the efforts of all researchers apparently have failed to unearth the 
names of Arthur's sister, Mrs. Haynewrath, and Fillmore’s stepmother, who married 
Nathaniel Fillmore in 1834. 

In giving the husband of Pearl Tyler as William H. Ellis, Zorn perpetuates an 
error of Henry; he was William Munford Ellis. Zorn is also incorrect in placing 
Munford in the name of Pearl Tyler. He makes Dr. Lyon G. Tyler's daughter 
Elizabeth Tyler Miles a year older than she is in fact, but he has corrected Henry's 
errors in the birth dates of Lyon G. Tyler, Jr., and Harrison Ruffin Tyler. Zorn has 
failed to note the marriage of Pearl Tyler Robinson to Marshall Preston Stuart and 
the birth of their daughter. Anne Shelton, wife of David Gardiner Tyler, Jr., spells 
her name differently from the spelling given by Zorn, but the two Lion Mileses are 
spelled correctly by him. 

There are other errors and omissions too numerous to list. On the other hand the 
information presented will intrigue Virginians who will find listed here many 
descendants of the presidents who are residents of Virginia. 

The index is generally good, but Isabel Scott Bryan, Archibald Edmund Duncan, 
Eugenie Chabert, Ardeitta Ford, and Adelaide Leigh Smith, among others, are 
omitted from it. Numerous names are spelled differently in the text and in the 
index, which has the appearance of having been worked over at the last minute, as 
often the index page number misses the correct page number in the text by only one. 
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Zorn has produced a creditable, up-to-date roster of direct descendants of our chief 
executives which lacks biographical comments but gives complete dates (as Henry 
does not) and divorces (seven on one page of Roosevelts), but does not give 
geographical locations of persons included. This may be a convenience to the 
descendants, who do not wish to be bothered, but it makes the work far less 
satisfactory for reference purposes than Henry's which tells where people lived. 
Another advantage of Henry’s work, stressed by reference librarians, is the added 
feature of descendants of brothers and sisters of the presidents. 

The book is enlivened by a number of illustrations, but many of them are poor. 
An attempt has been made to show birthplace, home, and grave of each chief 
executive. The arrangement of the pictures is somewhat disorganized; there is no 
birthplace photograph for Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, or Taylor, and homes are lacking 
for Fillmore and Wilson; only the Staunton Presbyterian manse is shown for the 
latter, and in fact, as minister’s son and teacher, he never had a home of his own, 
dying in his second wife's home. Featured are photographs of descendants of Adams, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson (adopted), Harrison, Tyler, Johnson, and Grant. 

Zorn suggests that Jefferson “had perhaps the greatest mind of any of our presi- 
dents.” Curiously enough, the studies of Terman and Cox rate John Quincy Adams 
ahead of all other presidents, with an IQ of 165, twenty points above Jefferson, who 
stands in second place in their rating. Sir Francis Galton, with an IQ of 200, is 
credited with the greatest mind of all time. As a confirmed believer in heredity, 
Sir Francis would be pleased to see the appearance of Mr. Zorn’s book, even with 
its imperfections. 

Joun E. Mananan 
Scottsville, Virginia 
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Virginia Historical Society 
A MERGER IN 1946 OF 
Virginia Historical a & Confederate Memorial Assn. 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society and the Library 
Hours: 9 a.M. to 4:30 P.M. Monday through Friday; ee eer and Sunday 
and during the month of 


Museum and gy 


Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M, Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday 
and during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
The Library is open to researchers without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 
Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 
Hours: 10 4.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 


School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 
WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 
Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 
Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are adwiitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 
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Publications 


of 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1883) out of print; Volume II published in 1884) $1.00, 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished, relating to the Huguenot Emigration to 
Virginia. Edited by Robert A, Brock. Published in 1884. $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 


$1.00. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I published in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $2.00 
per set. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $2.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 


OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Published quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 


$6.00; single numbers $2.00. 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following prices: 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, unbound. 
Volumes 41 to 64 inclusive $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. 
XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIV, No. 1; Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1; Vol. XXXVI, No. 1; Vol. XLII, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LV. 
No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; Vol. LXIII, No. 2. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 


sag, ao and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
By way Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 


buckram. $1.00. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 


By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 


17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... T 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


ther with an Account of 
erein. By Alexander W. 


Weddell. Published in i947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Accomack Coun- 
ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George 


. Mason. Published in 


1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 


in tan buckram. $7.50. 


linen. $7.50. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 


$5.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 


RECORDS OF COLONIAL GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A Collec- 
tion of Abstracts from Original Documents. Compiled by Polly Cary Mason. 
Volume I (published in 1946) out of print; Volume II (published in 1948) $5.00. 


THE COLONIA: VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1949. 134 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 
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NEW EDITION OF RARE BOOK PROVIDES 
EXCITING PICTURE 
OF COLONIAL LIFE AND TIMES 


The Present State 
of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland 
and North Carolina 


By HUGH JONES 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricnarp L. Morton 
Chairman of the Department of History in the 
College of William and Mary 


ANSWERING A NEED LONG FELT... — of the original edition of 
1724 as well as of the 200 reprints made by Joseph Sabin in 1865 are confined to 
rare-book shelves and vaults. . . . Yet the volume is one of the most important sources 
for the understanding of early 18th century Virginia. . . . Of ial importance is 
the editor's eal of three men, each by nag al of Hugh ones, and of his 
iving definite proof of the identity of Hugh Jones, the author of The Present State of 
irginia, the minister of Jamestown, and the professor of mathematics at William 
and Mary with the minister-mathematician of Maryland. . . . Professor Morton by 
his able editorship has made a noteworthy contribution. — Journal of Southern History 
ONE OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE HISTORIES OF VIRGINIA... 
written before the Revolutionary War. . . . Among its pages one lives with the 
Indians, their traits and temperaments; the settlers and their problems; the wild life 
and plants of America, and necessarily, with the writer's greatest concern — education 
and Pie efforts to improve conditions about him. — Baltimore Evening Sun 
WRITTEN FRANKLY WITH BIAS BY AN ENTHUSIASTIC MAN... 
it has been a favorite among Americans who have come upon it. . . . Now, edited 
with an extended introduction and with generous notes by Richard L. Morton it is 
available to a larger audience. — Saturday Review 
A DISTINCT SERVICE TO BOTH THE PROFESSIONAL HISTORIAN 
AND THE LAYMAN... . To see Virginia's golden age through the eyes of a 
perceptive witness such as Jones is to see inchoate our modern American republic. 
— Virginian-Pilot and Portsmouth Star 
PERTINENT TO TODAY’S CONDITIONS .. . are many of the facts set forth, 
significant not only to the historian but even to the casual reader of the current news. 


— Lynchburg News 
Illustrated $5.00 


PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BY THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL 
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INDEX TO WILLS of CHARLESTON COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


1671-1868 


The only probate court in South Carolina until 1782 was located 
in Charleston, so that most South Carolina recorded wills prior 
to 1782 are indexed in this volume. 


PRICE: $6.15 


LITHOPRINTED + PAPER COVERS «+ 324 PAGES 


Published in 1950, copies are still available from the 


CHARLESTON FREE LIBRARY 
94 Rutledge Avenue 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Colonial Dames of America 
in the State of Virginia 


ANNOUNCE THE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION OF 


Albemarle Parish Register 


1739-1778 


SURRY AND SUSSEX COUNTIES 


Edited by Gertrude Richards, Ph.D. 


Records: 
Births of 4,061 white children with names of parents and godparents 
Deaths of 475 white persons with names of informants 
Births of 1,880 Negroes and deaths of 261 with names of owners 
LATE FALL DELIVERY PRICE: $11.00 POSTPAID 
Send orders to: 
Mrs. Parks P. Duffey, Treasurer, 1717 Park Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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You are cordially invited to request 
our free catalogs of 


Books on 
VIRGINIA 
History and Genealogy 


We are currently engaged in reprinting 
rare books on Virginia genealogy 


° 


SouTHERN Book 
ComPaANY 


6. E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 EB. MARSHALL ST,., RICHMOND, VA. 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 


COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 
RicHMoND 19, VIRGINIA 


Rare and Out-of-Print Books 
Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


George Carrington Mason's 


Colonial Churches 
of 
Tidewater Virginia 
PUBLISHED IN 1945 


A limited number of copies now available 
for sale. 


Price: $7.50 


Vircrnia Historicat Socrery 
707 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


WANTED! 
The descendants of the Dabney 


families who settled as colonists in 
Virginia, regardless of present family 
name, to write to The Dabneys of 
Virginia Assn., Inc., Executive Of- 
fice, 1517 Indiana Ave., Houston, 
Texas, for information. 


WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 

Catalogues Issued 


C. J. CARRIER 


BRIDGEWATER, VIRGINIA 
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GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 


CARI ae LIST oF TORE = Sizes and Prices 
Chart each 

16x32” @ $1.25 
20” x 36” 1.50 
28” x 44” 1.75 
28” x 44” 2.50 
28” x 44” 3.75 
27” x 40” 4.25 


Broadside “‘America” 
in Denby Type 
25°34” $3.00 each 


Denby Chart Blanks—A blank form for listing ancestry 
1) ARCHITECTU PUBLICATION 
BOOKS cenralocy, music, 100 Songs EDWIN DENBY 
2. LINCOLNIANA 
AGREAT BOOK. A Symposion of many atts, Memorial 


pages, Eulogy on Washington by Lincoln, Gettysburg Ad- 
ress, Lincoin’s Farewell, America, Historic Meeting. 
for 


VICTOR HUGO, and great men, in many countries, fore- 
Gee the future. They furnish tert for many new SONGS 
now available in the ‘‘Solfamization" form with the melody 

line. Enquire for details and List of Songs. 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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during travels over Europe, around the Mediterranean and rene 
the Near East. A listing of many subjects in full color and eae 
bound Separate chapters at $3.00 paper striking poster pages. School Edition $2.75, Special om 
cover. $3.50, DeLuxe $4.50. 
3. TYPE BOOKS 4. 100 SONGS = 
tions in Els, Schedules of Spacing, and Advan- ae 
tages of the El, details for slotting of type for better Dp 
Spacing through the El. Price $10.00. fx = 
THE COQ D’OR PRESS, Inc., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. oe 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. Vill, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 


the Trade of 
pichmond and Mancheste® 
is very considerable 
= That was in 1791, and the merchants and f 
oe, inhabitants were becoming acutely awere of the 
need for banking facilities within the city- \n h, 
cath petitioning the Bank of the United states T° ‘orl 
establish branch, they pointed out that— 
the trade of Richmond and manchester is 

very considerable, and both of these places oft 
being situated at the Falls of james River and 4a 
supported by extensive fertile and improving 
Back Country, may be expected rapidly f° A 
Richmond has ancreased far beyond the 
expectations of its Merchants in 1791- Banking 
facilities, 5° urgently requested, have kept 

A pace with commerce, and First and Merchants 

E me ta is first in serving the trade which remains 

— AND 
MERCHANTS 

Fs O NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 
me 
ts Established & surplus $10,000,000 
Af, 


THE INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 
HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM THIS 
POSITION AND PLACED AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 
THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. VIII, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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need for panking facilities within the city. h, 
petitioning the Bank of the United states TO 
4 establish branch, they pointed out that— 
a ,, the Trade of Richmond and manchester is 
very considerable: and both of these places at 
being situated the Falls of James River and 4 
supported by extensive fertile and improving ln 
Back Country, may be expected rapidly t° 
= 
Richmond has ancreased far beyond the 
expectations of its Merchants in 1791: Banking 
facilities, urgently requested, have kept 
A commerce: and First and Merchants 
ta serving the trade which remains 
AND 
ERCHANTS 
Z ae O NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 
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Less than 3% of the 
nation’s life insurance 
companies are as. large 
as the Life of Virginia. 


Insurance Company 


OF VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


Established 1871 
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